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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1857. 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF MA- 
NATIONAL HISTORY, 


THE NEW SCHEME 
TERIALS FOR OUR 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, true to his well- 
known love of literature, has found an opportunity, even 
in the midst of the present busy din of politics, to lay 


before Parliament the particulars of the Scheme “ for the | 


publication of Materials for the History of Great Britain 
previously to the Reign of Henry VIIL,” submitted by the 
Master of the Rolls to the Treasury, and to which the 
Treasury has given a ready assent.* 

As the papers are too long to be transferred bodily to 


our columns, we must content ourselves with extracting, | 


for the information of our readers, the more important 
portion of them. 

The correspondence opens with a letter from the Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
dated Leighton Buzzard, Nov. 29, 1856, in which — after 
alluding to the proposal made by Mr. Hardy, the Rev. 
J. 8S. Brewer, and himself to the Government, in 1848, 
for the continuation of the series of our early historians, of 
which the first volume entitled Monumenta Historica 
Britannica, commenced by Mr. Petrie, had been finished 
by Mr. Hardy, — Mr. Stevenson states : 

“The experience of twenty years devoted to the critical 
study of our early chronicles, convinces me that the 
sources of our national history are imperfectly known; 
that many of them are yet unprinted, and exist only in 
MSS. which are difficult of access; that of those which 
have been printed, the texts are often based upon imper- 
fect and inaccurate copies; and that no satisfactory his- 
tory of England can be written until the materials upon 
which it must be founded shall have been collected, 
systematised and published. 

“ Moreover, 1 would venture to call attention to the 
efforts which are now being made, not only in France 
and Germany, but even in the lesser states, for the publi- 
cation of their respective-historians. The French collec- 
tion has now reached its 21st volume, and the German its 
13th. Judging from the fact that 600 out of the 750 
copies of the Monumenta Historica Britannica have al- 
ready been disposed of, and that the publications of the 
English Historical Society (now dissolved) have met 
with such a rapid sale that many of them are now un- 
attainable, it is probably not too much to assume that 
the undertaking, for which the aid of Her Majesty’s 
Government is now solicited, would obtain from the public 
such encouragement as would repay a considerable por- 
tion of its expenses.” 

Mr. Stevenson then proposes that as Mr. Hardy and 
Mr. Brewer are now otherwise engaged, the work should 
be entrusted to his hands, and that, after the completion 


of the Monumenta, the work should be carried on in octavo 


volumes similar to those published by the English His- 
torical Society. 

This communication was by Treasury Minute of Dec. 2, | 
1856, referred to the Master of the Rolls for any observa- 


* “Copies of Correspondence between the Master of the 
Rolls and the Treasury respecting the Publication of 


Materials Sor the History of Great Britain previously to | 
Ordered by the House of | 


-he Reign of Henry VIII. 
ommons to be Printed, 9 March, 1857.” 


tions he might have to offer; and it is in Sir John 
Romilly’s reply to Sir Charles Trevelyan, dated the 26th 
January, 1857, that the particulars of the important step 
now resolved upon by the Government are to be found. 

After remarking that “the Government of this country 
alone, amongst the Governments of modern civilised na- 
tions, has taken no steps to produce their early historical 
treasures, and render them known to the world,” — Sir 
John Romilly proceeds to- consider, I. What materials 
shall be published. II. In what manner they shall be 
published ; and III. By whom, and under whose authority 
or responsibility, they shall be published. 

As to the materials, Sir John Romilly speaks as follows: 

“They may be described to consist of general and 
particular Histories, of Chronicles and Annals, of Con- 
temporary Biographies, of Political Poems, of State 
Papers and Records, Proceedings of Councils and Synods, 
Private Letters and Charters, and the Public and Parlia- 
mentary Records. All these vary in degree of import- 
ance and authority. Some of these are originals, some 
partly original and partly compiled, and many are tran- 
scripts from originals, with occasional interpolations and 
additions. Of these various documents many are printed, 
but a still greater number, and particularly of the later 
and most stirring periods, such as the revolutionary era 
of Richard II, and the contests of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, are still in MS.; and many of them in places 
little thought of, and rarely investigated by the historical 
student, such, for instance, as the office of the Town Clerk 
of the City of London, Such of these materials as ae of 
the greatest value and of the greatest rarity should be 
first selected for publication. For this purpose, and 
having regard in the first instance only to this quality of 
rarity or accessibility for study, and their diffusion amongst 
those who are or may be qualified to make good use of 
them, the historical materials may be divided into two 
classes, the second of which may be subdivided into many 
divisions. In the first degree of rarity are works exist- 
ing only in MS., which are not purchaseable, and only, if 
at all, to be consulted in public repositories and in public 
libraries, or libraries of a quasi-public character; such as 
the MSS. in the British Museum, in the University and 
College Libraries, in the Lambeth Library, and in the 
office of the Town Clerk of the City of London. These 
documents are practically wholly lost to the world.” 

After noticing the printed works of various degrees 
of rarity — such, for instance, as Hearne’s publications, 
which are extremely difficult to complete —next the 
ancient Standard Collections, as of Gale, Fell, 
Savile, Wharton, Camden, Twysden, &c.; the Chronicles 
and other Documents published by the English Historical, 
the Camden, and other Societies, and occasionally by a 
few spirited individuals, but which are obtainable only 
with difficulty — Sir John Romilly recommends “ as tend- 
ing much to the improvement of the knowledge of the 
early history of the country, and highly creditable to 
the Government, the publication of a selection of the 
most valuable of these materials.” 

When considering the mode and form in which these 
historical documents should be published, we are glad to 
see that the Master of the Rolls is decide lly opposed to 
that which is generally known as the plan of Dom Bou- 
quet, which is, to divide the history into chronological 
periods, and to collect together all the documents which 


those 
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contain facts or information relative to the history of that 
period; and for this purpose to publish in one volume, or 
one series of volumes, only such parts of the Chronicles, 
&c., as relate to that period — a course which involves not 
only the separation of single chronicles into distinct parts, 
but the omission of all matter considered by the editor 
to be irrelevant. The objections to this system were never 
better stated than in the following passage by the Master 
of the Rolls: 


“ My own opinion is, that the objections to this plan 
are insuperable. To those who wish to read the ancient 
Chronicles for amusement, and without reference to any 
ulterior object, this plan renders them useless, because 
they appear in a divided or mutilated form. To those 
who wish to study these ancient Chronicles for the pur- 
pose of history, they are also useless to all those who think 
it necessary to judge for themselves whether the portions 
omitted have been properly rejected. The work so com- 
posed neither is nor professes to be a new edition of the 
works of ancient historians, but simply a collection of 
materials for history. But in truth it is only a collection 
of historical materials for the use of the person who has 
made the compilation; all other persons, unless they are 
content to surrender their judgment on this subject to the 
compiler, must read the rejected portions. It is not in 
truth the work of an editor editing the ancient documents, 
but it is the preliminary step of an historian towards 
writing a history of the period; invaluable for himself, 
but of little value to others. Another great objection to 
this plan is the time and labour necessarily consumed by 
it. It has required above 100 years to publish twenty- 
one volumes of the French Recueil, the last of which was 
published in the year 1855, and which includes documents 
no later than the year 1328, i.e. the beginning of the 
reign of Philippe de Valois. It has occupied from 1822 to 
1848 to produce the single volume of the Monumenta His- 
torica Britannica. The only advantage of this plan is to 
compress historical materials into a narrow compass; but 
this advantage vanishes if it do not supersede the necessity 
of consulting the originals.” 


And we think that our readers will agree with us that 
the following suggestions are so practical and so full of 
common sense, that if Sir John Romilly is only enabled to 
carry them out, the results will do him the highest credit, 
and reflect honour upon the country. 


“ The other plan is to select for publication under com- 
petent editors, but without reference to periodical or chro- 
nological arrangement, such of the materials I have above 
described as constitute the sources of British history, and 
which are most valuable and scarce, and to publish these 
without mutilation or abridgment. This is the plan 
which I beg to suggest to their Lordships to adopt in the 
manner I am about to point out. In making the selection 
of works to be published, the subject should be considered 
not as a mere antiquarian or black-letter undertaking, but 
as part of a national scheme for diffusing useful know- 
ledge calculated to throw a great light on the history of 
this country. The works selected should be published 
whole, without mutilation or abridgment. As a general 
rule, the mode in which each Chronicle or monument of 
history ought to be edited and published should be that 
which would be adopted if it were an editio princeps; and 
for this purpose it should represent as correctly as possibl« 
the text derived from a collation of the best MSS. The 
editor should give an account of the MSS. employed by 
him, their age and peculiarities, together with a briet 
notice of the era when the author flourished, and of any 





chronological difficulties which exist; but, generally, 
should add no further note or comment, except as to the 
various readings. They should be published as separate 
works, but all uniform and in octavo, which is found prac- 
tically to be the most convenient size. ....I1 am of 
opinion that the best mode of accomplishing it is to allot 
distinct and separate portions of these works to separate 
and distinct editors under the general direction and su- 
perintendence of the Master of the Rolls, in a manner 
similar to that adopted for the formation and publication 
of Calendars of the State Papers.” 

After considering, and we are happy to say rejecting, 
the proposal for the establishment of a Historical Board, 
of which some gentleman should be the Director, with a 
staff of editors and transcribers under him, Sir John Ro- 
milly suggests a far more simple, straightforward, and 
business plan. But we will give his own words: — 


“ The mode I should suggest would be, that the Master 
of the Rolls, with the sanction of their Lordships, should 
communicate with those literary gentlemen who, from 
their works, have shown themselves to be competent to 
undertake such a work, and that he should, in conjunc- 
tion with them, select the works first to be edited and 
published. .... Each work to be published, as well as 
the editor of it, should, I think, be selected by the Master 
of the Rolls, upon consultation with such persons as he 
might consider best qualified to advise him in this matter. 
And the work, and the name of the gentlemen to be em- 
ployed as editors, should be submitted to their Lordships 
for their approbation. The gentleman so employed should 
act as the editor of the work so selected, and should 
complete the task without superintendence on his own 
responsibility. He would have all the credit of the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his task; and, as he would be 
actuated by a sincere and disinterested love for the sub- 
ject, he might be safely trusted so to conduct the work. 
. . « « The work, as I have already stated, should, in my 
opinion, be printed in octavo, of a size and type to be 
approved of, without decoration or graphic illustration of 
any description except a fac-simile of a small portion of 
the MS. edited and published.” 


We only quote one further passage from the Letter of 
the Master of the Rolls, but it is one which we are sure 
will be perused with satisfaction by every reader of “ N. 
& Q.” It is that in which he proposes the publication of 
a Catalogue of the Materials for English History : ~ 


“I am of opinion that it would be of the greatest value 
that a chronological catalogue of all the historical annals 
and pieces connected with the History of England should 
be prepared, in which all the information necessary for 
determining the historical value of each piece, not merely 
with regard to the facts of history, but also to the general 
progress of the country, social as well as political, should 
be added for the guidance of the reader. I think it of 
great importance that such a catalogue should be pre- 
pared; but it would not be necessary or proper, for that 
purpose, to delay the publication of the works which I 
have above suggested ; both might go on simultaneously. 
But besides the value that would be derived from the 
formation and publication of such a catalogue, my reason 
for bringing the matter thus before their Lordships is, 
that Mr. Hardy, one of the Assistant Keepers of this De- 
partment, and the final editor of the Monumenta Historica 
Britannica, who has devoted his life to the study of En- 
glish history, and who has collected a great amount of 
materials requisite for its elucidation, has devoted a large 
portion of his time towards the preparation and comple- 
tion of such a catalogue as I have suggested, a large 
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portion of which is now ready for the press: from the 
portion of it which I have seen I believe it to be of con- 
siderable value.” 

The long and very sensible letter from which we have 
quoted, has produced a Treasury Minute, in which My 
Lords sanction the scheme, express their opinion “ that the 
plan recommended is well calculated for the accomplish- 
ment of this important national object,” — suggest, and 
the suggestion is unquestionably a very good one, “ that 
the Preface to each work should contain, in addition to 
the particulars proposed by the Master of the Rolls, a 
biographical account of the author, so far as authentic 
materials exist for compiling one, and an estimate of his 
historical credibility and value; and finally adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Master of the Rolls for the publication of Mr. 
Hardy’s Chronological Catalogue: and with reference to 
Mr. Hardy’s declining to ask for any remuneration for the 
work, My Lords very properly remark, “ that if, after the 
work has been completed, it should, in the estimation of 
competent judges, prove to be, as is expected, a contri- 
bution of great value towards the history of the country, 
a suitable gratuity might with propriety be allowed to 
Mr. Hardy as a special mark of the approbation of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

Such is an outline of a plan which, if carried out in 
the same spirit in which it has been conceived, is destined 
to exercise a great influence on the progress of historical 
studies in England. Were we not justified when, on first 
announcing it to our readers, we pronounced it to be one 
which reflected infinite credit upon Sir John Romilly, 
who proposed it, and upon Sir G. Cornewall Lewis for 
the readiness with which he has adopted it? 





Aotes. 
LAW'S PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS. 
(Continued from p. 203.) 


“Part Tairp. Dialogue 1V. — The whole foundation 
of the gospel, in the certainty of man’s original perfection, 
his bestial-diabolic fall, and his redemption. The prime- 
val fire and light, still lodged in the human soul. Salva- 
tion consists in the conscious reopening (or quickening) 
of this latent, supernatural, divine life. How it differs 
from any natural goodness, and yet must become a 
power of the life, ®ven the ‘life of our life, and the spirit of 
our spirit.’ The doctrine of the fall, the best and only safe 
means for converting unbelievers. Its proofs not histori- 
cal, but are lodged in human nature itself. (See also Intro- 
duction to Theosophy, V ol. 1., Book 1., pp.39—62.) ‘The pos- 
sibility, occasion and manner of the fall, briefly sketched. 
The difference between the fall of mankind, and that of the 
Luciferian angelical hierarchy. The certain redemption 
of the former. Gospel christianity only its actual com- 
mencement, as involved in the glorification of Christ’s 
humanity. @( How gospel christianity stands distinguished 
from the original, universal christianity, which began with 
Adam, was the religion of the patriarchs, of Moses and 
the_prophets, and of every penitent man, in every part 
of the earth, that had faith and hope towards God, to be 
delivered from the evil and vanity of this world.) [nd 
of Vol. Il. Introd. to Theos. | 

Dialogue V.— {Of the Way to Divine Knowledge and 
Understanding. Being, (according to the intimation at the 
end of the Second Dialogue,) an Introduction to the Phi- 


| 
losophy of the Writings of Bonemivus.] Learned exposi- 


tions of scripture, like religious opinions, utterly useless. 
The only purpose to be regarded in scripture, is its use in 
advancing the new birth of the divine life. Béume the 
only original guide to the philosophy of this new life. 
The nature of Béhme’s disclosures. For whom his works 
are intended, and by whom alone they can safely be con- 
sulted. The impossibility of searching into these things, 
— appertaining to the supernatural centre of the divine 
wisdom,—by mere earthly human reason. True apprehen- 
sion derived from the Spirit of the supernatural * Deity, 
working in man’s natural immortal life, as he works in 
eternal nature. Hence the only way to Divine knowledge, 
is the way of the gospel; which proposes the new birth, 
as the means of attaining to divine light and love. How 
the way to this birth lies wholly in the will. How the 
will of man rules (and forms) his own spiritual nature, as 
the will of God rules the eternal nature. ‘The nature of 
this will, as proceeding from the latent divine life, or 
power of redemption in the soul. Faith, in the true 
Scripture sense, as it relates to salvation, nothing else 
than the working of this new engrafted divine power 
in the natural life of the soul. 

“ Dialogue V1. — Nature and God both known by their 
manifestation in the mind. In what the whole ground of 
religion consists. Nature and God both defined. The 
birth and generation of the properties of nature as set 
forth by BOume. First form of Nature, with its three 
properties. ‘Their beatification by the supernatural di- 
vine light and love. How they constitute the substan- 
tiality, or working powers of darkness, in which the 
hidden, superspiritual, supernatural Deity moves and 
shines, or becomes perceptible. The degrees by which 
they become materialised, [or how the supernatural, in- 
tellectual, free, magic Will of light, the Nothing and the 
All, introverts itself as se/f-desire, to seek and find itself, 
thereby compressing or contracting, as it were, its infinity 
of power, colour, virtue, into a point, or centre of nature ; 
and how it thence proceeds centrally forward, pregnant 
with essentiality, into its own original extroverted infinite 
liberty, having completed the comprehension, sensation and 
manifestation of its own wonderful all-potentiality. Vuir- 
GIN rte In what state the original, eternal nature, 
or substantiality of heaven, was brought forth. Its funda- 
mental constitution (as mere self-desire of omnipotence, ) 
never intended to be known (experientially, but only 
ideally). The reason of its discovery, and the creation of 
temporal nature as a consequence of the fall. Into what 
elements, the upraised wrathful properties of the eternal 
nature by the fallen angels finally passed, by the con- 
trolling will or fiat of God, in the three first circulations, or 
‘days.’ The comprehension of temporal nature in seven 
properties, (the electric forces). The place of the sun in 
their midst, or the Copernican philosophy opened from 
transcendental grounds. ‘The end of temporal nature, and 
general review of the providential design connected with 
its origin, existence and termination. ‘The philosophy of 
individual regeneration practically set forth. The birth 
of fire, or fourth form of naturet in regeneration. Admoni- 
tion concerning the right use of the mystery revealed in 
Boume. 

* By supernatural understand that which is within, 
without, above, or beyond even spiritual essentiality, or 
the eternal nature itself. 

¢ This the actual opening of the supernatural divine 
sci-entz, wisdom or tincture in the soul's natural essences, 
whereby they become.transmuted and exalted into essen- 
tial light and a spirit of love (v. Preface to Introduction to 
Theosophy). Betore this terrible, consuming yet vivifying 
transaction, (the true alchemic magistery, and a qualifi- 
cation of the philosophical artist or magnetist,) the soul is 
yet unregenerated in God, and therefore without divine 
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“BOOK VIL. — The Spirit of Love, or the Full Birth, 
Truth and Life of Regeneration. Ix Tuner Parts. — 
Being in Answer to Two Objections against the Doctrine 
of the former Discourses, which represents the Deity as 
mere /ove. 

“The Objections are thus expressed. First, That the 
doctrine of pure and universal love may be too refined and 
imaginary; because (says the writer,) ‘I find, that how- 
ever I like it, | cannot attain to it, or overcome all that 
in my nature which is contrary to it, do what I can; and 
so I am only able to be an admirer of that love which I 
cannot lay hold of. Secondly, Because I find so much 
said in Scripture, of a righteousness and justice, a wrath and 
vengeance of God that must be atoned and satisfied, &c., 
though I am in love with that description of the Deity 
which is given in these Discourses, as a being that is all 
love, yet Lhave some doubt whether the Scripture will 
allow of it.” Thus stand the objections, the Answers to 
which respectively occupy the First and Second parts of 
the present treatise. — The Third part is a practical 
evangelical application of the subject; and conclusion to 
the whole of the antecedent discourses. 

“Pant First. Answer to the First Objection: which 
is contained in a Letter from Theophilus to Theogenes. — 
The nature and perfection of the spirit of love. No man 
can participate in this spirit, until he lives freely, wil- 
lingly, and universally according to it. Its indispensable 
necessity as the means of union between God and man. 
The state of nature and of man as deprived of the spirit 
of love by reason of the fall. The process of its recovery 
by purification. The fundamental reason of this process, 
opened out in a description of Nature, and its seven pro- 

erties, as set forth by Behmen : — whence the origin of the 
Rewtenien philosophy. The similitude of these proper- 
ties in the nature and being of man. All evil the conse- 
quence of nature working in se//, or in a state of separation 
from God. All good the power and presence of the super- 
natural Deity, dwelling and working in the properties of 
Nature. How his presence and the birth of the spirit of 
Jove are the same thing. Being a spirit of life, it can 
rise in one only way, and from one only cause. Its birth, 
by the kindling of the eternal fire, or opening of the 
supernatural light in the centre of (nature in) the soul, 
and consequent transmutation of the soul’s natural life. 
Hence the truth and necessity of the Christian redemp- 
tion, and the doctrine of the cross, (total denial and death 
to self ). 

“Part Seconp. Answer to the Second Objection. 
This set forth in Two Dialogues, between Theophilus, and 
Theogenes accompanied by a Friend. 

Dialogue 1,—'The Deity, an infinite source of pure 
overflowing delight and joy. All nature and creature 
brought forth to manifest and rejoice in this divine love 
and happiness. Nothing can be in God which is not in- 
finite and eternal. What wrath isin itself. It can be no- 
where but in nature, and that in a state of disorder. The 
origin of wrath and evil, t!« In man at the dis 
union of his original two-fold life, of Deity and nature. 
All man’s salvation and good from the manifestation of the 
life of the Deity in the soul. Perpetual inspiration essen- 
tial to a life of goodness. The ground of salvation, the 
inspoken word of the divine nature. This, the subject of 
all revealed dispensations. The earthly self to be re- 
sisted and renounced. Wrath ascribed to God, because 





same, 


understanding, or quintessence of intellectual perception.— 
Theosophian Colleges ave manifestly needful for the scientific 
culture of the divine plant or image in man, to its true 
paradisic glory or efflorescence — possessed of perfect clair- 
voyant understanding and consequent magic omnipotency. 
Therein should the divine discovery of Animal Magnetism 
be turned to its true and exalted account. 
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the creature has changed its state in nature, therefore 
must experience God as manifested in the generation of 
nature. How wrath originates in nature, though this a 
manifestation of the Deity. God and nature distinguished. 
Wrath kindled by the will of the creature, when it breaks 
or loses the union of the seven heavenly properties. The 
Deity, a supernatural governing love and wisdom, always 
seeking the restoration of lapsed nature and creature. The 
texts of Scripture confine the working of wrath to the 
powers of nature. Vengeance not allowed to man, be- 
cause that a working with fallen nature. Only to God, 
who is supernatural. 

“ Dialogue 11. — The atonement of the Divine wrath or 


justice, and the extinguishing of sin in the creature, only 


different expressions for one and the same thing. The 
analogy of scripture teaches this. The atonement, the 
one work of regeneration, rightly understood. The suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, the gracious effects of divine 
love and goodness. In what sense the justice and righte- 
ousness of God is satisfied thereby. Man’s original 
righteousness from God, his law. No peace till this be 
perfectly restored, or satisfied. God’s being all love does 
not abate the force of the scripture-denunciations of 
eternal torments (punishments so called) to those who 
live and die in sin. The popular doctrine of the vicarious 
suffering of Christ, erroneous; and opens a door either to 
superstition or toinfidelity. (Christ's suffering and dying, 
nothing else but Christ conquering and overcoming all 
the false good and hellish evil of the fallen state of man. 
His resurrection and ascension into heaven, though great 
in themselves, and necessary parts of our deliverance, but 
the consequences and effects of his sufferings and death 
— his entering into possession of what he had obtained by 
them.) The necessity and efficacy of the sufferings and 
death of Christ, as that which qualified him to become a 
common father of heavenly life to all that died in Adam, 
Only acceptable to the love of God on that account. 
How we, by virtue of Christ’s accomplished process, have 
victory over all the evils of our fallen state, and may rise 
to the glory of Christ. The Bible to be studied in this 
simple, adorable light. 

“Part Tuirp. Of the Art of ‘ Dying to Self, and at- 
taining to the ‘Spirit of Love.’ Or, of the Conversion of 
the Will with its imagination and desire, wholly to Gop. 
Being a Practical Conclusion to the preceding discourses. 

* Dialogue 111. — The practical ground of the spirit of 
love. The good and amiable of this natural life easily 
mistaken (by mere reasoners and transcendentalists), for 
the spirit of divine love in the soul. ‘Ihe danger of this 
delusion. ‘The doctrine, and the spirit of love itself, two 
very different things. How we are to acquire the spirit 
of love. — The Scripture doctrine of election and reproba- 
tion, in its ground. The figures under which it is repre- 
sented, Cain and Abel, Esau and Jacob, etc. Nothing 
elected but the ‘ seed’ of the new man, or heavenly birth 
within us; all else reprobated to death. —'‘T'wo ways of 
induction into virtue and holiness. One by rules and pre- 
cepts, the other by the spirit itself, born in the soul; the 
former must precede the latter. What divine love is, and 
its effects within us. All that we are and have from 
Adam as fallen—al/ must be given up, if the birth of 
divine love is to be brought forth in us. All our natural 
contrariety to divine love must be lost and swallowed up 
in it, as darkness is unperceived in the light’ This, the 
state of the first man previous to the fall. — Concerning 
darkness and light. The priority and glory of Light; as 
ALL POWER, COLOUR, VIRTUE. In itself invisible and in- 
comprehensible, and only known by possessing darkness, 
or substantiality. Light immaterial, though materiality 
always with visible light. All light, whether in heaven 
or earth, only so much darkness illuminated. All nature 


and creature, as such, darkness; and therefore can only 
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work according to the life or powers of darkness. Nothing 
evil or tormenting but that which nature or self does. Self 
or nature, ¢he three properties of desire thrown into a 
fourth of wrath, through the loss or unattainableness of 
their only (supernatural) good. No possible deliverance 
from self, but by the new birth of the supernatural Deity 
of light in the soul. Desire, the ground of life, and all 
sensibility of life. How this manifest in outward nature, 
by attraction, with its essential properties. 
of the visible world and all its productions to the invisible 
and hellish world. ‘The way of escaping from, and abolish- 
ing all evil arising in the soul, or the art of dying to self. 
God must be and do Att. The state of heart the perfect 
conviction of this truth induces, or the spirit of prayer. 
The marriage-feast of the soul and Vircin Sopuia, or 
full birth of the spirit of love. The one simple way to 
attain this, as here shown, the one infallible way, because 
the will is the leader of the creaturely life. Christ having 
obtained an infinite power over the human nature, (by 
his process through it, from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, and thence home again, thus completing and pos- 
sessing the entire circuit and capacity of our being,) must 
sooner or later see all enemies under his feet. 

“BOOK VIII. — A COLLECTION OF LETTERS. — 
Being Portions of the Correspondence of the Author of 
the Preceding Books, relating to Topics of Scientific and 
Practical Christian Doctrine. {2nd of Vol. IIL., Jntro- 
duction to Theosophy. | 


It now only remains, as a practical conclusion to 
the articles of “N. & Q.,” on Law, Biume, and 
Freer * (with whom miay be associated the ho- 
noured names of Gicntex and Francis Les), to 
give the before mentioned advice of Mr. Law to 
an academic friend, as to the proper mode, and 


object to be had in view, in the study of the | 


writings of the grand master of the central phi- 
losophy of Deity and Nature, Bouemuivs, already 
described. Meanwhile, it is left for the reader of 
these several articles to consider, how essentially 
necessary such a philosophy as is described in 
them, must be to the devoted gospel missionary, 
if he would succeed in making converts of the 


wise, and learned, and influential in the centres of | 


religion and philosophy of the eastern nations; 
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The relations | 


ORIGIN OF “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


We are told that the earliest known narrator of 
this tale was a Neapolitan named Masuccio (by the 
way, he must have had a surname, for Masuccio is 
merely Tommy,) who lived in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. He made Siena, we are in- 
formed, the abode of the unhappy lovers. The 
tale was next told by Luigi da Porto, a native of 
Vicenza, under the title of “ La Giulietta,” but 
was not printed till 1535, some time after his death. 
It was he probably (I have not seen his work) that 
laid the scene in the neighbouring city of Verona, 
and made the lovers of the rival families of the 


| Cappelletti and Montecchi of that city, mentioned 


by Dante. From him it was taken by Bandello, 
and through Boisteau, Brooke, and Paynter, it 
came to Shakspeare, who has bestowed on it un- 
dying existence. 

There is no reason whatever for supposing it to 
be founded on fact; the different localities as- 
signed to it seem to be sufficiently conclusive on 
that head. Whence then did it come? or are we 
to assign the invention of it to the aforesaid Ma- 
succio? Mr. Douce saw a resemblance to the 
adventures of Abrocomas and Panthea in the 
romance of Xenophon of Ephesus. But the re- 
semblance is very slight indeed, hardly greater 
than that between Macedon and Monmouth. The 





which surely should be the grand aim of en- | 


lightened Missionary enterprise. Anon. 


(To be continued.) 


* @@ The readers of “ Notes and Queries,” with their | 


theological acquaintance, are informed that the substance 


of what has appeared in that Periodical, respecting the | 


philosophy and writings of Jacob Bihme, Dionysius An- 


drew Freher and William Law, with other particulars | 
| will also perhaps greatly wonder, as I do myself, 


concerning Mystical Divinity, (also as to the proper form 
of a new edition of the works of the above mentioned 
authors—for the information and guidance of some future 
worthy publisher,) has been collected together, arranged 
in due order, and printed in a separate Pamphlet for 
gratuitous circulation; which may be received by post, 
on the applicant sending his name and address to Mr. W. 


A. Browne, 24. Ludgate Street, London, inclosing two | 


postage Stamps for the expences of transmission. The 


purport of the pamphlet being A Guide to the peculiar | 


Sciential and Experiential Knowledge needful to compose an 
Adequate and Suitable Biography of the Accomplished 
English Sage, Scholar, Wit, Divine, and Philosopher, Wil- 
liam Law, for which an Editor is Required. Quis digné 
seripserit, —“ Whom no pen can justify.” Gibbon. 


simple fact is, that the tale on which that of 
Romeo and Juliet is founded has always been 
before men’s eyes, and known, I may say, to every 
person of any education ; and yet for three cen- 
turies no one, as far as I am aware, has discerned 
the affinity. For my own part I can say that 


| though I can hardly recollect the time when I did 


not know both tales, yet the resemblance never 
struck me till this present month of February, 
and that by the merest accident: so I claim no 
credit for the discovery. 

Let, then, any one read the story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe in the fourth book of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses, and if he is at all versed in the theory 

| of the origin and the transmission of fiction, he 
will see at once, and with hardly a possibility of 
doubt, that Romeo and Juliet is nothing but this 
tale transferred to Italy and the Middle Ages, with 
the necessary adjuncts and modifications. He 


how so obvious a resemblance could have remained 
so long undetected. , Tuos. Kergutiey. 





FOLK LORE. 


John Brompton’s Description of Ireland. — 
Under this head may well be classed credulous 
John Brompton’s description of Ireland: when he 
speaks of its “ Barnaces” birds like the green- 
wood “ auks,” which grow spontaneously from fir- 
logs, and the mineral called iris which when set in 
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the sunlight forms a rainbow. He mentions that 
if any poisonous reptile is introduced it will at 
once die; that poisons lose their virulence cn its 
happy soil; and even the sprinkling of its dust is 
certain remedy against poisonous worms. The 
cock, he adds, crows at twilight; and as daybreak 
occurs at third cock-crow elsewhere, here it fol- 
lows the first. 
St. Patrick clearing the island of reptiles, &c. 
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He rather demurs at the story of , 


To pass over his miserable caricature of Irish | 


caricature, which we may class with his legends, 
he tells us of wicked old crones who transform 
themselves into hares which suck the cows dry, 
and worry the squires’ harriers with a fruitless 
course: of witches, who make fat porkers of a 
ruddy hue from any thing that comes to hand, 
which they carry to market; and like such ill- 
gotten wares become wood or stone again on 
crossing water. Their longest existence does not 
exceed three days. One island, we are informed, 
is inhabited by immortals, who, when long bed- 
ridden, are transported in order to die ; another 
isle never permits children to be born; and a 
third makes mummies of its deceased occu- 
pants. ‘Then there is St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
with visions of the unseen world; and a lough one 
side of which is visited by spirits of good, and the 
opposite by imps of darkness. In an islet in Con- 
naught the folks never bury, but leave their dead 
in open air, like the modern Australians. The 
loughs are really marvellous: in one if a man 
bathes he becomes grey-headed, but he has only 
to go to another, the waters of which would be a 
fortune to Mr. Rowland, for they are infallible 
specifics against such acalamity. One lake, how- 


ever, he must take care to avoid, for if touched by | 


man it deluges the adjacent province. Beneath the 


waters of another the fishermen can see the tall 
round towers of a guilty city submerged. At | 


Glendalough the osiers of St. Kevin produce 
apples; and in Lagenia are the tame birds of St. 
Colman, which if any one injures, the aggressor 
will undergo condign punishment, and the streams 
become brackish. Other waters turn an ash into 
a hazel, and the reverse; others, if a pole isefixed 


in their bed, transform it partly into stone and | 


partly into iron. At the southern part of Ireland 
every seven years an unfortunate couple are 
transformed into hares, and if they are harassed 
by dogs and other calamities of their race they re- 
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sort as it will bare the grass round about.” — 3rd Pt. Jn- 
staur, Sylva., 609. 

“They have an old tale in Oxford that Friar Bacon 
walked between two steeples, which was thought to be 
done by glasses, when he walked upon the ground.” — Zé, 
762. 

“Tt hath been observed by the ancients that where a 
rainbow seemeth to hang over or to touch, there breaketh 
forth a sweet smell.” — Jb, 832. 


Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Minor Notes. 


A New Zealander who knew Captain Cook. — It 
may interest some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
learn that one of the natives who was a boy when 
Captain Cook visited New Zealand is still living, 
and entertains a lively recollection of the expe- 
rienced navigator. Captain Cooper, in his ad- 
mirable little book, The New Zealand Settler's 
Guide, just published, relates the following anec- 

ote: 

“T have frequently, within the last four or five years, 
conversed with a native of the province of Auckland, 
named Tanewa, or Hooknose, who remembered Captain 
Cook. Tanewa was accustomed to relate to ‘ his friends, 
the Europeans,’ how that celebrated navigator pleased 
him as a child by patting him on the head, and that ‘his 
love was very great’ for the Paheha (English) ever 


since.” 
W. D. H. 


Writing with the Foot.—In a volume in the 
library of St. Paul's Cathedral, being a copy of 
the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, at folio 
Ixiij. are written, in what would be called a very 
firm and excellent hand, but avowedly with the foot, 
the following lines : 

“Roger Clarke Svaunte unto Rog’ Evans of London 
Skynner the 16. June ano 1568. 
“Per me Rogerii 

Cleric pede meo 

pprio.” 
J.G.N. 

Almanachs. — Haydn (Dict. Dates, 1741, p. 18.) 
says Moore's Almanack was first published 1713; 
but I have a copy now before me for 1711, pub- 
lished for the Stationers’ Company. ‘There is no- 
thing in it which should lead one to infer that it 


| was then for the first time published.* 


sume their humanity, and another wretched pair | 


take their place. He tells us in another page of 
a fall from heaven of reptiles like moles, which ate 
up all the harvest in 904. 

Lord Bacon presents us with some folk lore ; I 
have no doubt but there are more specimens in 
his works : 

“There is a fabulous narration that in the northern 


countries there should be an herb that groweth in the 
likeness of a lamb, and feedeth upon the grass in such 


From an Engraving by Guil. Faithorne, 1654.— 
“ Vera Effigies Roberti Bayfield, Etat. 25. 1654. 


“ The Umbraticke shape y* Artist could but grave, 
The sollid substance in his Booke you have, 
This but to life is drawne, that Life gives; 
Heere but the Person, there the Patient lives. 
“ Jos. Spratrs.” 
W. Cottyns. 


Chudleigh. 





«N, & Q.” 1* §, iii, 381.) 
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Derivation of the Word “ Mortar.” —In refe- 
rence to the derivation of this word, as meaning a 
cement composed of water, sand, and lime, Web- 
ster says that “ perhaps this name is taken from 
beating and mixing.” I think there can be little 
doubt that it is derived from the Latin mortarium, 
the name of the vessel in which, according to the 
elder Pliny (xxxvi. 55.) “arenatum,” or sanded 
cement, was mixed. Henry T. Rirey. 


The Tobacco Controversy. — Now that the great 
tobacco controversy is raging in the pages of The 
Lancet, and doctors disagree, it may not be out of 
place to see what our ancestors thought of the 
medicinal properties of the divine weed in the 
time of the great plague. 1 therefore beg to for- 
ward you the following Note, and I should have 
been very glad if the same regulation as is therein 
mentioned had been in force at Eton in my time ; 
but they used to flog us for the other thing, and, 
as appears from a recent correspondence in The 
Times, they do so still. 

“ Jan. 21,1720-1. I have been told that in the last great 
plague at London, none that kept tobacconists’ shops had 
the plague. It is certain that smoking it was Jooked 
upon as a most excellent preservative, insomuch that even 
children were obliged to smoke. And I remember that I 
heard formerly Tom Rogers, who was yeoman beadle, say, 
that when he was that year, when the plague raged, a 
schoolboy at Eton, all the boys of that school were obliged 
to smoke in the school every morning, and that he was 
never whipped so much in his life as he was one morning 
for not smoking.” — Reliquie Hearniana, vol. ii. p. 447. 


W.R. M. 


Mr. Thackeray in the Fashion. —In Mr. 
Thackeray's fine work, The Newcomes, the fol- 
lowing quotation occurs : 

“Tt is the fashion to run down George the Fourth; but 
what myriads of Londoners ought to thank him for in- 
venting Brighton! One of the best of physicians our city 
has ever known is kind, cheerful, merry Doctor Brighton.” 

Per contra, I read as follows in an abbreviated 
report of Mr. Thackeray's lecture on George LV. : 

“This George was but a bow and a grin; he was all 
outside, a tailor’s work, fine cocked hat, nutty-brown wig, 
coat, large black stock, under-waistcoats, more under- | 
waistcoats, and then nothing —a royal mummy!” 


It is pleasant to think that the novel will be | 





read and remembered when the lecture will be | 
forgotten. Avrrep Gatry. 





Queries. 
MONUMENT WANTED. 


A few years ago a gentleman called on business 
at an engraver’s near the British Museum (since 
removed, but whither is not known), and con- 
versation turning on the family of Allport of Staf- 
fordshire, the engraver stated that he had in his 
possession a piece of glass which had been left | 


with him some time previously by a Mr. Allport, 
who was about to sail for India, but who had for- 
gotten or neglected to call again for it. The glass 
was about three inches square, and in the centre 
was engraved a coat of arms, azure, a cross or, 
between four roses; and for a crest, on a wreath 
a demi-lion rampant holding a mullet in the right 
paw, and for a motto “Virtute gloria crescit.” 
Around the arms was engraved the following in- 
scription, in writing of about Queen Anne's time : 

“Memorize et virtutibus sacrum Johan. Allport, arm. 
Recordatoris in hoc municipio, celeberrimi viri optimi, et 
in humani generis delicias, decus atque exemplum nati, 
quam summam legum peritiam, sincera in Deum pietate, 
spectata in principem fide, eximia in omnes charitate, 
moribus suavissimis et amatissimo ingenio, omnibus ele- 
gantioris literature ornamentis exculto mire adornavit. 
Quo nemo bonis vixit charior, flebilior. Hoc affectiis sui 
conjugalis monumentum et pignus amoris xre omni et 
marmore perennius Margeria superstes vidua sig. Oct. 16. 
1693.” 

This inscription was stated by the engraver. to 
be on a tomb in Tamworth Church, co. Stafford. 
At Tamworth and at Bitterscote and Comberford 
Hall in that vicinity, a branch of the Allports is 
known to have been located from 1500 down to 
the present time. Many of them were from time 
to time bailiffs of Tamworth, but none of them 
are mentioned in Palmer's History of Tamworth 
as recorders. There is no such monument now in 
Tamworth Church ; nor has such been known to 
exist there for the last fifty or sixty years. In 
the pedigree of the Tamworth Allports, there is 
no John Allport of that date, nor is his death re- 
corded in the Tamworth parish registers. The 
arms are not those of Allport, but rather those of 
Burton, of Longnor, in Shropshire, except that 
the Burtons have the cross engrailed and not 
plain, and they are no doubt those of the widow 
Margeria. The variation in the arms may be 
ascribed to the well-known heraldic carelessness 
of the period. The words “ Recordatoris in hoc 
municipio” point to a corporate town, and that 
particdlar one of which he was recorder, and in 
which the monument was erected. Walsall and 
Lichfield have been searched with no better suc- 
cess. In the parish registers of all these three 
places there was a family of Burton, which was 
also spread extensively over other parts of Staf- 
fordshire. In the register of St. Mary's, Lichfield, 
there is this entry: “1646, June 12, Margaret, 
daughter of John Burton baptized,” and this, in 
point of time, may be the widow. But there is 
no such monument in that church now, nor any 
knowledge of its former existence. Neither does 
the name occur as recorder in Harwood’s History 
of Lichfield. In the pedigree of the Cannock 
branch of the Allports in the Heralds’ Visitation, 
1664, there is a descendant of a younger son, ap- 

arently then living, who is styled “John Allport 
of Lichfield,” but no particulars are added of his 
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wife, children, or age, the pedigree being strictly 
confined to the descent of the elder or main line. 
Most probebty he was the recorder, but where 
was his tomb? Can any persons acquainted with 
the churches of Staffordshire or other counties 
and their monuments, or possessing collections of 
monumental inscriptions, point out the locality of 
the above ; or give any information as to the pre- 
sent abode of the engraver, whose name was either 
Heindrich or Kennedy, 12. Little Russell Street, 
British Museum, and living there Oct. 1853 ? 

W. A. L. 


CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


Has any attempt been made to identify the 
characters of the Pilgrims? . 

I think I have succeeded in identifying mine 
Host of the Tabard, whose name is handed down 
to us in the prologue to the Cook's tale; who in 
answer to the host says: 

“ And therfore, Herry Bailly, by thy faith, 
Be thou nat wroth, or we departen here, 
Though that my tale be of an hostylere.” 
Lines 4356 to 4358. 

In the Parliament held at Westminster, in 50th 
Edw. IIL, Henry Bailly was one of the represen- 
tatives for that borough. And he was again re- 
turned to the Parliament held at Gloucester 2nd 
Richard IT. 

We cannot read Chaucer's description of the 
Host of the Tabard without acknowledging the 
likelihood of his having been a popular man among 
his fellow-townsmen, and selected for his fitness 
to represent them in Parliament : 

“ A semely man our hosté was withall, 
For to have been a marshall in an halle, 
A largé man he was, with eyen stepe; 
A fairer burgeis is ther none in Chepe. 
Bold of his speche, and wise and well ytaught, 
And of manhood him lacked righté naught. 
Eke therto was he righte a mery man.” 
uines 753 to 759. 

With such qualifications he would have had a 
good chance of being elected, even at the present 
day, by the burgesses of Southwark. 

[ am referred by Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, 
F.S.A., to the Subsidy Rolls 4 Richard IT., wherein 
occurs, in Southwark, the names of — 

“ Henr’ Bayliff, Ostyler, Xpian Ux eius - - ij.” 

I shall be glad of any further particulars re- 
specting Henry Bailly, or any other of the pil- 
grims. 

Roger the Coke is one of the pilgrims mentioned 
by name. Can he be identified ? 

“Our Hoste answerd and sayde, I grant it thee: 

Now tell on, Roger, and loke that it be good, 
For many a pastee hast thou letten blood, 
And many a Jack of Dover hast thou sold.” 


What was a Jack of Dover ? LG. R. C. 











Minor Queries. 


Priest of the name of Trevelyan. — Can any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” refer me to any account 
of a priest of the Church of England of the name 
of Trevelyan, who joined the Church of Rome 
towards the close of the last century? He warmly 
maintained, I am informed, the validity of his 
Anglican Orders after he had left the Church of 
England, and continued for some time to act as a 
priest, and to say mass in the legation of Bologna ; 
but at last, solely for the sake of peace, and with- 
out any doubt respecting his own sacerdotal cha- 
racter, he gave way to the solicitations of the 
Roman Catholic bishop, and submitted to be re- 
ordained. If there is any publication containing 
the arguments used either by him or against him, I 
should be glad to know of it. 

Wituiam Fraser, B.C. L: 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


“ Kersleius de vero usu med.” —Information is 
requested as to this author and his work, quoted 
as above in Burton’s Anatomy, Part I. sec. 2. 
mem. 2. subs. 1. T. H. Kerstey. 


British Saint. —Who was the first British 
female saint and martyr ? Norsa. 


Clergymen interdicted from Smoking by a Bi- 
shop. — Can any of your readers oblige me with the 
name of the bishop, and the year it occurred? A 
writer in The Lancet states that it is within the last 
ten years, Crericus ANGLICANUS. 


Etherington Family. —Information is desired 
respecting the family of Etherington of Hull, of 
which Sir Henry Etherington, who was created a 
baronet in 1775, was a member. J. E. 


“ Pull Devil, pull Baker.” — My attention 
having been called to the following epigram, oc- 
casioned by the recent poisonings at Hong Kong, 
[am desirous of knowing whether the epigram 
itself accounts for the origin of the phrase. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents can answer the 
Query ? 

“ Pull devil, pull baker, in England’s the cry, 

When their prowess those black and white combatants 

try, 

But in China by order of Governor Yeh, 

The devil and baker both pull the same way.” 


W. B.C. 


Gilray’s Caricatures. — Can any of your readers 
inform me to what the following caricature refers ? 
It is in my possession, and the following is an out- 
line of its peculiarities. It is entitled Blowing 
up the Pic Nics, or Harlequin Quixote attaching 
the Puppets (vide Tottenham Street Pantomime), 
April, 1802. A figure in the parti-coloured dress, 
holding a scourge-like pen, in the feather of which 
are inscribed the names of the daily papers of the 
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period, is rushing to attack the puppets which are | Spurn-point.— Jeremy Taylor, in his sermor 

seated at a banquet on a raised stage, above which | On the Good and Evil Tongue, says, 

is inscribed the motto “Sic itur ad Astra;” other | « He that makes a jest of the words of Scripture, or of 


figures advance with the one alluded to, and bear | holy things, plays with thunder, and kisses the mouth of 
banners on which are recorded the names of | a cannon just as it belches fire and death; he stakes 
Otway, Rowe, Kotzebue, Schiller, Addison, Shak- ae SS at . pa cross and pile (i.e, head 
speare, &c., while a bill attached to the proscenium | “ tail] whether ever he shall see the face of God or no. 


gives the cast of characters in Tom Thumb at the What was the nature of this game of spurn- 
“ Pie Nic Theatre” thus: point ? I do not find it noted in the books | have 
“ King Pickle - -*- - 7 - Don Cy. access to. W.A. L. 
Tom Thumb - - : - - Don M* 
Noodle - - - = + «= Genl. Ge, | Light on Animals.—In the same sermon Jeremy 
Doodle - - - > - Mr. N. | Taylor remarks, 
Foodle - - -2 = «© «= Mr, per ' , 
Dollalolla . ‘i * pe - Donna B. | *For so have I heard that all the noises and prating 
Biunsamemen . - - - DonnaC. | of the pool, the croaking of frogs and toads, is hushed an 
G@leudalen - - - Mrs. G.” appeased upon the instant of bringing upon them the 


—— . ._ | light of a candle or torch.” 
Through the flooring in front of the proscenium is | * 


bursting a shrouded figure, holding the mask, and Is this really the case ? and has light a similar 
contemplating the scene: the face of this latter | effect upon animals in general ? W.A. L. 


very closely resembles that of Garrick. I shall be 
much obliged if any explanation of this print can 
be given. Epwarp Y. Lowns. 


“ Gulliver,” as used by Swift; its Meaning. —I 
am not aware whether it has ever been suggested 
that this name, as used by Swift, had any hidden 

Painting on Leather.— Among sundry cu- | meaning. Seeing, however, that the names of his 
riosities found in this island is a small painting | heroes in the Tale of a Tub, Martin, Jack, and 
upon leather; the subject is “St. Anne teaching | Peter, are replete with significance, I should be 
the Virgin to read.” ‘The two figures are under | almost inclined to think that the name “Gulliver” 
a canopy, which has been deeply embossed, and | has its meaning. 


richly gilt and silvered. The painting is not very | _ The similarity of the name to that of Lawton 
good, but evidently of great antiquity. Gilliver, Pope’s bookseller, is somewhat striking, 





The only other paintings on leather which have | more particdlarly as the initials of “ Lemuel Gul- 
come under my view are those in the Sala de | liver” are the same. Still, however, it can hardly 
Justicia in the Alhambra, and are totally different | be supposed that if Swift did owe Gilliver a 
in style. Can any of your correspondents give | grudge (of which, so far as_I know, there is no 
information respecting this small picture, which | proof), he would take such a method as this, of 
every one who has seen it pronounces to be a | “ damning him to everlasting fame.” 
great curiosity. W. W. It appears to me by no means improbable that 

Malta. “Gulliver” is a hybrid word, coined in the sar- 
- eastic corner of Swift's brain, and that its compo- 

Manual of Godly Prayers. — Who was the au- | nents are the words gull, in, verity; it being his 
thor of A Manual of Godly Prayers and Litanies meaning that he guiled the world in telling them 
taken out of many famous Authors, and distributed | the truth ; or; in other words, that while he was 
according to the Days of the Week with an ample really telling his fellow men home truths, it was 
Exercise for the Morning and Evening: a Brief | their belief that he was only amusing them with 


Form of Confession, &c. i2mo. St. Omers, — wonderful tales of fiction. Henry ‘I’, Rivey. 
Clerk. — This term, now exclusively applied to Red Winds. — 
clergymen, was in earlier times used in describing “Thus, as the goodliest trees in a garden are soonest 


laymen having a certain amount of scholastic | blasted with red winds, so men endued with the rarest 
learning. Thes in @ deed of feoffment, dated qualities,” &c. — Sandys, 5th Sermon, Parker Society’s 
1647, the feoffor appoints “my well-beloved friend = » ae8. . ; . 
,in Christ Samuel Brookes, clerk,” to give seisin or What are red winds? T, H. K, 


‘possession of the lands in question, and the in- . . . : That i 
dorsement stating that seisin had been accordingly Sie nt ees oe = 
given, is signed “ per me Samuelem Brookes, an English book? Can anyone give an earlier 


scriv’,” i.e. scrivenor. Query, then, at what pre- 

Ce aoe } : a - t pre- | one than Qphn of Doesborrowe’s tract Of the New 
cise period was the term used of the clergy alone, pare bey ths Micseenaeres of the Kan 
and the motive causes ? * W.A.L, | “= overed vy the Messengercs ¢ y"g 


_ of Portyfttgall, which Lowndes refers to about 
* Some historical notices of this term will be found in | 1523? I should feel obliged by a reference to 
“N. & Q,” 1* §. xii, 160, 330.) any notices of this rare work, Saxonicus, 
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Minor Queries with Anstvers. 


Sackville’s Sonnets. — Heywood's translation of | 
the Thyestes speaks of 
“ Sackvylde’s sonnets sweetly saufte.” 


Can any information be given where these are to 
be found? The allusion is to Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, who wrote 
the tragedy of Ferrer and Porrez, and the “ In- 
duction” to the Mirror for Magistrates. W. 


[In Bell’s Annotated Edition of the English Poets occurs 
the following notice respecting these sonnets: —“It has | 
been conjectured, in consequence of an allusion to some 
sonnets of Sackville’s by Jasper Heywood in 1560, that 
he published a volume of poems previously to that time. 
But no such publication has been discovered. There can 
be no doubt that he wrote pieces of that description; and 
one of them, alluded to by Ritson, prefixed to Sir Thomas 
Hoby’s translation of Castilio’s Courtier has been pre- 
served, [Mr. Cooper has printed it in his Introduction 
to Gordubuc.] Mr. Collier has also recovered some ele- 
giac verses by Sackville on Sir Philip and Sir Thomas 
Hoby [ printed in the Shakspeare Society Papers, vol. iv.) ; 
but, with these exceptions, the only poetical remains of | 
Sackville known to be extant are the two pieces in the 
Mirror for Magistrates, and the tragedy of Gordubuc.”} 


Petition introduced into the Litany.— At the 
churches in the Isle of Man I found, last summer, 
that a petition was always introduced into the 
Litany, the words of which I cannot exactly re- 
member, but it was to this effect: “That it may 
em Thee to give and preserve to our use the 

indly fruits of the earth, and continue to us the 
blessings of the sea,” &c. I should be glad to see 
the petition correctly recorded in “N. & Q.,” and 
to know whether anything of the sort is customary 
at other sea places. Aurrep Gatry. 


[Lord Chancellor King once remarked, that “if the 
ancient discipline of the Church be lost, it may be found 
in all its pay in the Isle of Man.” Hence we find that 
no Act of Uniformity (with all its advantages) forbids 
this Island Church from that liberty, which every Church 
has ever possessed, of making alterations or additions, as 
may seem to the ecclesiastical governors necessary or 
expedient. Accordingly we tind Bishop Wilson, although 
he tells us “the religion and worship is exactly the same 
with that of the Church of England,” prescribing, on his 
own authority, “A Form of Prayer to be used by his 
Clergy, who, according to a laudable custom, are bound | 
to attend the boats during the herring fishing;” also 
“Forms of Excommunication and of Receiving Peni- 
tents;” as well as “A Form of Consecrating Churches, 
Chapels, Churchyards, and Places of Burial.” The Bishop | 
also adds, “ There is a petition inserted in the Litany, 
and used in the public service throughout the year, for 
the blessings of the sea, on which the comfortable sub- 
sistence of so many depends; and the law provideth that 
every boat pay tythe fish, without any pretence to pre- 
scription.” In the Manx Book of Common Prayer, 1765, 
translated under the direction of Bishop Hildesley, the 
petition reads as follows: —“Dy gooidsave lhiat dy 
choyrt as dy reayll gys yn ymmyd ain messyn dooie y 
thallooin (as dy chur er-ash as dy hannaghtyn dooin 
bannaghtyn ny marrey), myr shen ayns nyn imbagh 
covie dy yod mayd yn soylley oc y gheddyn.”} 








Ancient Devotions.—Can any rye pray 


| point out the author of an old Romish book of de- 


votions, the title as following: Devotions in the 


| Ancient Way of Offices, with Psalms, Hymns, and 


Prayers for every Day in the Week, and every 
Holiday in the Year, 12mo. Rouen, 1668, 1672, or 
1684, which book was condemned and publicly 
burnt in London ? D. 8. 


[The author of this remarkable devotional work was 
John Austin, born at Walpole in Norfolk, and educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. About 1640 he joined 
the Roman Church, and entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He died in Bow Street, Covent Garden, in 1669. He was 
the author of The Christian Moderator, under the name 
of William Birchley, and many other tracts. Dodd 
(Church History, iii. 256.) says, “ His time was wholly 
spent in books and learned conversation, having the ad- 
vantage of several ingenious persons’ familiarity, who 
made a kind of junto in the way of learning, namely, Mr. 
Thomas Blount, Mr. John Serjeant, Mr. Belson, Mr. 
Keightley, &c. His work, Devotions in the Ancient Way 
of Offices, was Reformed by a Person of Quality, and 


| published with a long Preface by Dr. George Hickes, and 


passed through many editions. This work was also re- 
published, with alterations, by Theophilus Dorrington, 
rector of Wittresham, and is highly commended by Job 


| Orton in his Letters to a Young Clergyman, letter x., as 
| well as by Thoresby in his Diary, vol. i. p. 420. See also 


The Christian Remembrancer for January, 1844.] 


Italian Opera. — Addison, in a paper on the 
Italian opera (Spectator, No. 18.), says : 

“ Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music.” 


And then proceeds to speak of the bad taste of 
translating the Italian words in such cases into 
English. After which he continues : 


* The next step to our refinement was the introducing 
of Italian actors into our opera, who sung their parts in 
their own language, at the same time that our country- 
men performed theirs in our native tongue. The king or 
hero of the play generally spoke in Italian, and his slaves 
answered him im English. The lover frequently made his 
court, and gained the heart of his princess, in a language 
which she did not understand. One would have thought 
it very difficult to have carried on dialogues after this 
manner, without an interpreter between the persons that 
conversed together; but this was the state of the English 
stage for about three years.” 


Will some correspondent say which years are 


| referred to, and also give the date of the produc- 


tion of Arsinoe ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


[According to Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, Arsinoe, 
Queen of Cyprus, an Opera after the Italian manner, by 
Peter Motteux, first appeared in 1705, and was performed 
at Drury Lane theatre in 1707. ] 


Origin of the Name of the Exchequer. — What 
is the real origin of the name of the Exchequer 
Court? and what is the direct authority for its 
origin? I have read with great curiosity and 
surprise the opinions of Maunder and other 
learned authors and compilers, and consider its 
derivation as yet very inexplicit and unsatisfac- 
tory. Can it be possible that the trivial circum- 
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stance of a chequer-wrought cloth having for- 
merly covered the table of the court can have 
given a name to that very important judicial tri- 
bunal, and (the court having been founded by or 
coeval with William the Conqueror) that that 
name can have been retained during the long and 
eventful period of eight centuries? If its name 
really is attributable to this remarkable incident, 
perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
unveil the mystery of the chequered table-cloth. 
Was it placed there casually, or as a symbol of 
the institution of the court? In short, for what 
particular, special, or general purpose, and by 
whom was it so designedly and methodically con- 
trived ? Henry Gopwin. 


eee doubts our correspondent may entertain 
will probably be solved by the following extract from 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges, i. 21.:— “It was sometimes 
called Curia Regis ad Scaccarium; and its name was de- 
rived from the table at which it sat, which was ‘a four- 
cornered board, about ten feet long and five feet broad, 
fitted in manner of a table to sit about, on every side 
whereof is a standing ledge or border, four fingers broad. 
Upon this board is laid a cloth bought in Easter Term, 
which is of black colour, rowed with strekes, distant 
about a foot or span, like a chess-board. On the spaces 
of this Scaccarium, or chequered cloth, counters were 
ranged, with denoting marks, for checking the compu- 
tations.’” 


Pretended Clergymen. — 


“Some days since it was stated, on the authority of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and other prelates assembled 
in Convocation, that a person not in holy orders had been 
officiating at Stanton le Hope, Essex, as a clergyman, and 
with that statement appeared a caution, published by the 
rector of that parish, in reference to a Mr. Hamilton, the 
person alluded to. Mr. Hamilton represented that he was 
ordained by the Bishop of Chichester, and that he was 
chaplain to Lord Cottenham.” 

The above having appeared in several of the 
newspapers, and as I understand that though Iam 
a layman, I may, if I am churchwarden at the 
time of the death of the incumbent, be called upon 
to find a proper person to do the duty during the 
time the living is vacant, I shall be obliged to any 
of your correspondents who will tell me by what 
token I may satisfy myself that a stranger is reall 
an ordained minister of the Church of England, 
and not a practitioner of the Hamiltonian system. 

Verran Ruecep. 

[According to Canon 50., churchwardens may refuse 
the admission of strange preachers into the pulpit till 
their “letters of orders” are produced, after which their 
authority ceases. See Prideaux’s Churchwardens’ Guide, 
edit. 1855, p. 285. ] 


Wrazall.—In the preface to his Historical 
Memoirs (2 vols. 8vo., 1815,) Wraxall says: 


“It is my intention, in continuation of the present 
work, to publish the third part of these Memoirs, which 
circumscribes the full space of five years, from 25 March, 
1784, to April 1789,” 








Was this promised continuation published ? 
Cuartes Wruie. 
[There was subsequently published a continuation of 
Wraxall’s Memoirs of my Own Time, under the title of 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time, 3 vols. 8vo. 1836-7, 
commencing with April, 1784, and ending March 9, 1789. ] 


Replies. 
TIME OF YEAR WHEN OUR SAVIOUR WAS BORN. 


In 24 §. iii, 96. Mr. E. S. Tayxor cites notes 
from Alford’s Greek Test., in which our Saviour's 
birth is assumed to have been in a.vu.c. 747, and 
the star which guided the Magi to have been a 
conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn. 

The notes cited adopt the theory of Winer, — 
Real Wirterbuch, under “ Stern der Weisen;” 
but the first person who suggested that a.v.c. 747 
must have been the year of the nativity was 
Kepler, at the close of the sixteenth century. 
That singular man was so clever as to have pre- 
pared more than one important step for Newton's 
wonderful advances in science ; and so foolish as 
to trust in a system of astrology of his own de- 
vising, and to believe that our earth is a huge 
sentient animal, “not like a dog,” says he, “ ex- 
cited by every nod, but more like an elephant, 
slow to become angry, and so much the more 
furious when incensed.” According to his astro- 
logy, “ when the rays of the planets form harmo- 
nious configurations,” the earth is disposed to beat 
time, as it were; and “the faculty of the vital 
soul, in sublunary natures, associating its opera- 
tion with the celestial harmonies,” disposes all to 
union in great efforts. (Kepler's “Life,” ch. vii. 
Lib. of Useful Knowledge.) With this fancy as 
his stimulant, and with his valuably indefatigable 
industry in calculating the planetary motions, he 
set to work in search of some harmonious con- 
figuration, to suit his notion of what must have 
ushered in the gospel ; and finding that there were 
three conspicuous conjunctions of Jupiter and 
Saturn in 747, he unhesitatingly assumed that he 
had thus found out the year of the nativity, and 
that the Magi must have been astrologers, whose 
science led them to travel in quest of the great 
king ; whose birth was indicated to them by this 
planetary phenomenon. 

To unscientific readers the word conjunction 
may seem to imply that the two aye were 
brought so close together as to seem but one star; 
in which case the nearer would hide the more 
remote, instead of gaining an accession of “ sur- 
passing brightness.” But, in fact, a conjunction 
of two planets means no more than that the same 
great circle of declination would pass through the 
apparent place of each. There has been very re- 
cently a more beautifully conspicuous conjunction 
of Venus and Jupiter adorning the sky; yet the 
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most ignorant rustic who happened to be out on 
the evening of Feb. 12, would not have spoken of 
it, after he got home, as the sight of a star, when 
his eye had been struck by the appearance of two 
great stars; looking the brighter because the 
crescent moon had dimmed the others; and seem- 
ing to him to be at the distance of three times the 
moon's width from each other. 

But why should the sight of a planetary con- 
junction, whether more or less approximate, induce 
Chaldaan astrologers to leave their homes in quest 
of a great king, just born somewhere, and to set off 
for the west, upon seeing the planets (Mr. Alford 
says) to their east? It is strange to find a sensible 
man seeming to think that their silly science led 
them to this correct belief and right course. But, 
says he, “ The prophecy in Numbers xxiv. 17. 
(‘There shall come a star out of Jacob’) could 
hardly be unknown to the eastern astrologers.” 
Would he say that the Jewish scriptures could 
hardly be unknown to them ? 
that those few words, spoken by Balaam to a petty 
Moabitish prince in Arabia, could have been known 


For it is incredible | 





beyond the borders of his tribe, or handed down | 


for any long time, except as incorporated by 
Moses into the narrative of scripture. 


But suppose we were to concede that their | 


science and this prophecy, either severally or 
jointly, were sufficient to induce eastern astro- 
logers to direct their steps to Jerusalem on the 
sight of a planetary conjunction; there must 
have been scores of such, or more conspicuous 
conjunctions, between Balaam's days and a.v.c. 
747. So that we are thus far left, still, without 
any means of accounting for such motives being 
sufliciently influential in 747, if neither these men 
nor their predecessors were ever induced to take 
the same journey before, for the like end. I must 
beg Mr. Alford’s pardon: for he has given his 
readers classical authority, seemingly suflicient to 
account for any Orientals coming into Judea with 
some such view at this time, rather than in former 
ages ; viz. a few words from Suetonius, Vit. Vesp., 
“ Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constans 
opinio ; esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judea profecti 
rerum potirentur ;” and from Tacitus, Hist. 
lib. v. “ Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacer- 
dotum literis contineri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut 
valesceret Oriens, profectique Judea rerum poti- 
rentur.” But these brief sentences add nothing 
to the authority of Josephus; for each is but a 
more or less inexact version of what he says (after 
the event), that he had prophetically announced to 
Vespasian, to procure his favour (De Bello Jud., 
lib. iii. ce. 27., and lib. vi. ec. 31.); and when Jo- 
sephus is examined, “Oriente toto” shrinks into 
amongst the Jews, and“ eo ipso tempore ” becomes 
about a.u.c. 820. 

Assuredly the careful calculations of Ussher and 
others, founded on the only date distinctly given 


in the New Testament, viz. that in Luke iii. 1,, 
which makes John’s preaching to commence “in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius,” a year 
beginning with Aug. 19, a.v.c. 781, and connects 
with it that “Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age” are not to be swept away for 
a theory constructed upon such imaginary and 
weak foundations. ‘The evangelist’s words cannot 
be twisted into any meaning reconcileable with 
truth, if the person whom he spoke of as beginning 
to be about thirty years of age in 781 or 782 was 
born in 747, Henry WAtTER. 


OLD PRAYER-BOOK. 
(2" S. iii. 187.) 


The true date of J. B.’s book may be assigned 
nearly enough by the following dates : — 

Elizabeth, daughter of James I., was married 
to Frederick, the Elector Palatine, Feb. 14, 1613. 
She died Feb. 8, 1662. 

The date of the Prayer-Book lies, therefore, 
between 1613 and 1662. 

Again, James I. died March 27, 1625. 

The date of the Prayer-Book lies, therefore, 
between 1625 and 1662. 

Again, “ Prince Charles,” afterwards Charles LI., 
was born in 1630; and his sister, “the Lady 
Mary” (afterwards, by her marriage with William 
Prince of Orange, mother of our William IIL.), 
was born in 1631. And as James, afterwards 
James II., born Oct. 15, 1633, is not mentioned 
in the Litany, it seems fair to infer that the date 
of J. B.’s Old Prayer-Book lies between 1631, in 
which “the Lady Mary” was born, and Oct. 15, 
1633, the date of the birth of James II. 

I have in my possession a similar Prayer-Book 
to J. B.’s, and, like his, minus a title-page; but 
apparently of a rather earlier date, as the Litany 
runs “for Charles our most gracious King and 
Governour,” “ for our most gracious Queen Mary, 
Frederick the Prince Elector, and the Lady Eliza- 
beth his wife, and all their royall issue.” 

As neither “Prince Charles” nor “the Lady 
Mary” are here mentioned, and as the term 
“royall” is applied to the issue of the Lady Eliza- 
beth, it seems clear that my copy must have been 
printed soon after Charles’s marriage in May, 
1625, and at a time when there was no heir ap- 
parent to the crown of England. The change 
from “royall” in my copy, to that of “ Princely” 
in J. B.'s, is very significant of this. 

As to the probable value of such a Prayer-Book, 
I can say little. Mine is bound up with a copy 
of the Genevan, often called the “ Breeches” 
Bible ; with “two alphabets of directions to com- 
mon places, containing all the Hebrewe, Chaldean, 
Greeke, Latin, English, or other strange names 
dispersed throughout the whole Bible,” date 1578 ; 
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and with “ The whole Booke of Psalms collected 
into English meter, with apt notes to sing them 
withall,” date 1581. 

I purchased the volume at a sale in Oxfordshire 
thirty-two years since for one pound, W. T. 


DEMONOLOGICAL QUERIES. 
(2™ S, ii. 492.) 


Mary Goffe. — Mary, the wife of John Goffe of 
Rochester, died at her father’s house at West 
Mulling, June 4, 1691. The day before her death 
she expressed a strong wish to see her two chil- 
dren, who were left at Rochester in the care of a 
nurse. In the morning, between one and two 
o'clock, she fell into a deep sleep or trance, and on 
waking declared that she had been at home with 
her children. At Rochester the nurse saw her, a 
little before two o'clock, come from the chamber 
in which the elder child slept and stand by the bed 
of the younger. West Malling is about nine miles 
from Rochester. 

Communicated to Richard Baxter, “for the 
conviction of Atheists and Sadducees, and the 
promoting of true religion and godliness,” by 
Tho. Tilson, Minister of Aylesford, Kent. (The 
Certainty of the World of Spirits, by Richard 
Baxter, London, 1696, reprint 1834, p. 49.) 

H. Dorien, “ the Master of the Ceremonies. — 
Herr Dorien was not “ master of the ceremonies,” 
but Hofmeister, i. e. maitre d’hotel, or steward, to 
the Caroline College at Brunswick. He was noted 
for honesty and punctuality. He died on Mid- 
summer Day, 1746, and shortly after appeared to 
M. Hiéfer, another steward, and to Professors 
Oeder and Seidler, with a short pipe in his mouth. 
After many inquiries, which were answered only 
by signs, they discovered that he owed a trifle to 
his tobacconist. His executor paid it, and he then 
reappeared, holding something like a broken pic- 
ture; he had borrowed some slides of a magic 
lanthorn which had been mislaid. ‘These were re- 
turned and he was seen no more. (Theorie der 
Geisterkunde, von Dr. Johan Heinrich Jung, ge- 
nannt Stilling, Stutgart, 1832, p. 230.) 

Zachary, the Socinian Lover. — The case of Za- 
chary, the Polish lover, is given in Adrianus 
Regenvolscius’s Systema Historico- Chronologicum 
Ecclesiarum Slavonicarum, p. 95., Utrecht, 1652, 
and Bekker’s Betoverede Weereld, b. iv. p. 166., 
Deventer, 1739. Though this Zachary was a 
Catholic priest, I think he is the person meant, as 
Bekker, in introducing the story, mentions the 
Polish Anti-Trinitarians. About 1597 Zachary 
was betrothed to a young woman named Bietka: 
this coming to the ears of his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors they removed him, and he hanged himself. 


His spirit afterwards renewed the engagement 





and lived with Bietka about three years. Though 
visible to her only she became famous, received 
much money, and staid a year in the house of the 
Governor of Cracow. This was known over all 
Poland, and mentioned in Italy by some Polish 
travellers: a certain magician who heard the de- 
scription guessed that the spirit was one that he 
had lost; so he went to Poland, exorcised the 
demon, stuck him in a ring, and took him back 
to Italy. 

Regenvolscius’s book has a preface by Voetius, 
to which Bekker directs attention, that “ onse 
Voetius,” who only corrected the press, may not 
be treated as an authority for the story. 


Berchta of Rosenberg. — Berchta was born be- 
tween 1420 and 1430. She was the daughter of 
Ulric von Rosenberg and Katherina von Waiten- 
berg. She was married in 1449 to Johan von 
Lichtenstein, with whom she lived unhappily. He 


| died in 1451, and she went to live with her brother 





Heinrich IV. 

She was not a witch, but a worthy princess. 
She built a palace, and promised her subjects a 
good dinner when it was finished. She not only 
kept her word, but made the dinner annual; it 
was continued to a recent period, and perhaps is 
still. Berchta is now a German “ white woman,” 
and appears presaging death in several noble 
families. (Jung-Stilling, Theorie der Geister- 
hunde, p. 275.) 

Anne Bodenham. — Anne Bodenham was exe- 
cuted at Salisbury in 1653. The direct evidence 
against her was that of a maid-servant, who was 
bewitched by her, and saw her turn herself into a 
cat, &c., which, as Dr. H. More says, “ must have 
been true if the maid was not perjured.” He 
gives reasons in favour of the maid, and the judge 
and jury were of his opinion. I do not attempt to 
abridge this case, which deserves to be read, and 
occupies eight folio pages of a book by no means 
scarce. (Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, 
p- 103.) 

Mary Hill, Beckington.— Mary Hill of Beck- 
ington was not a witch, but the person bewitched. 
Bekker, Betoverede Weereld, b. iv. p. 257., gives the 
translation of a paper just received from England, 
November, 1689. I retranslate the argument : 

“Great news from the west of England, being a true 
relation of two young persons bewitched at Beckington in 
the county of Somerset; describing the lamentable state 
they were in, and their vomiting of pins, nails, pewter, 
copper, lead, iron, and tin, to the great wonder of all be- 
holders: and how the old witch was several times dragged 
to a great river and plunged therein with her legs tied ; 
and how she floated on the water like cork; and how she 
has been examined by women duly sworn to see if she has 
any marks, and such being positively sworn to, she is sent 
to prison, to be tried at the next assizes.” 

The old woman's name is not given. The per- 


sons bewitched were William Spicer and Mary 
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Hill. The account is long, and is ably pulled to 
pieces by Bekker. Perhaps it is only a “ great 
news” sheet; but it professes to be attested by 
May Hill, the Rector of Beckington, Francis 
Jesse and Polidore Moss, churchwardens, Christo- 
pher Brewer and Francis Frank, overseers, and 
William Muntern and William Cowherd, consta- 
bles. The parish records may show whether any 
yersons with these names were in office at Beck- 
ington in 1689. 


John Goodwin's Four Children.—“ Four children 
of John Goodwin of Boston, who had enjoyed a 
religious education, and answered it with a to- 
wardly ingenuity, an example to all for piety, 
honesty, and industry, were in the year 1688 ar- 
rested by a very stupendous witchcraft.” The 
witch, an Irishwoman named Glover, was executed 
at Boston. Cotton Mather attended her. She 
boasted of her witchcraft, and said that the chil- 
dren would not be relieved by her death, as 
“others beside she had a hand in their affliction.” 
Mather prefixes to the statement, “ Hee ipse 
miserrima vidi.” He took the eldest girl into his 
house, and she seems to have amused herself at 
his expense, going into fits when he began to study 
his sermon, &c., and getting worse : 

“Tn the worst of her extravagancies formerly, she was 
more dutiful to myself than I had reason to expect: but 
now her whole carriage to me was with a sauciness which 
I was not used anywhere to be treated withal. She would 
knock at my study door, affirming that ‘some one below 
would be glad to see me,’ though there was none that 
asked for me; and when I chid her for telling me what 
was false, her answer was, ‘ Mrs. Mather is always glad to 
see you.’ ”— P, 123. 

( Wonders of the Invisible World, taken from Cot- 
ton Mather's Ecclesiastical History of New Eng- 
land, 1702, Lemdon, 1834.) 


Ulric Neusser. — 


“ Langius tells us of one Ulricus Neusesser, who being 
grievously tormented with a pain in his side, suddenly 
felt under his skin, which was yet whole, an iron nail as 
he thought. And so it proved when the chirurgeon had 
cut it out. But nevertheless his great torments so con- 
tinued that he cut his own throat. The third day, when 


he was carried out to be buried, Eucharius Rosenbader, | 


and Johannes ab Ettenstet, a great company of people 
standing about them, dissected the corpse, and ripping up 
the ventricle, found a round piece of wood of a good 
length, four knives, some even and sharp, others indented 
like a saw, with other two rough pieces of iron a span 
long. There was also a ball of hair. This happened at 
Fugenstall, 1539.” — Dr. Henry More, Antidote against 
Atheism, p. 98., ed. London, 1672. 


Shooting at a Crucifix. — 


“Qui certam fiduciam constituunt in quibusdam no- 
minibus scriptis, vel verbis etiam sacris aut characteribus 
ut non vulnerentur, wutilentur aut occidantur: aut qui 
(quod horrendum dictu est) in die Parasceves sancto 
adeunt crucem aliquam in bivio, vel trivio, et bombardum 
post terga in crucem emjttunt, ut deinde quemcunque 





NE eee 





velint scopum attingant.” — Binsfeld, De Confessionibus 
Maleficorum, p. 165., Augusta Trevirorum, 1596, 


The Devil's Rock. — 


“ Zwischen dem Kreuzberg und der Zandt bei Schlicht 
in der Oberpfalz liegt der Teufelsstein, ein einzelner, 
grosser felsstein, welchem man schon hinwegschaffen 
wollte, aber es nicht vermochte: ringsum ist in der gegend 
kein stein zu sehen. 

“ Wenn der Teufel seine reisen machte, pflegte er auf 
den kirchthiirmen auszuruhen; aber der kirchthurm in 
Vilseck war ihm zu spitzig und desshalb wohlte er ihn 
zerstéren. Er brachte einem grossen stein, welchen er 
auf dem kopf trug und mit beiden bratzen stiilzte; so be- 
gegnete er an dem orte wo der Teufelsstein liegt, einem 
alten weib aus Vilseck, welches er fragte, wie weit noch 
der weg dahir sei? dieses trug einen biindel zerrissener 
schue und autwortete: ‘noch sehr weit, ich habe auf dem 
wege von Vilseck bis daher alle die schue durchgegangen.’ 
Dem Teufel war der weg zu Jang und er liess den stein 
fallen, obgleich er nur noch drei viertel standen nach 
Vilseck zu gehen gehabt hatte. An dem fels sieht man 
noch das eingedruckte, dreieckige hiitlein und neben 
daran die zwei bratzen mit den zehn fingern.” — Panzer, 
Beitrag zur Deutsche Mythologie, ii. 57., Miinchen, 1855. 

I have some doubt whether the Zachary above- 
described is “the Socinian Lover.” I cannot find 
any mention of Robert Lakeman of Norwich, 
Robert Devine of Taunton, Maude Robertson, or 
J. Brian of Youghal. It appears from Glanvill’s 
Saducismus Triumphatus, p. 313. ed. 1727, that 
witchcraft prevailed at Youghal in 1661. I hope 
some other correspondent will be able to complete 
the answer to J. E. T.’s Query. Horxrss, Jun. 

Garrick Club. 





THE OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM TUNE. 


Allow me, with all brevity, to reply to certain 
remarks (2™ S. iii. 58.) on the origin of the 
above-named tune. 

Your correspondent M. C. is correct in what he 
states respecting the very old Genevan Psalter, in 
the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The date of 
that Psalter, which contains the tune, is, probably, 
(for it is not certainly stated), 1561. This appears 
to be the oldest copy of the tune which has yet 
been discovered. I have a beautiful copy of 1562. 

The article from the Doncaster Gazette has 
gone the round of our London and Provincial 
papers, and thus has given impulse to a sad mis- 
take. By transposing the last two figures of the 
date of the discovered Psalter, which was cor- 
rectly given by a Lincoln paper, the Doncaster 
article printed 1546 for 1564,—rather too late in 
the day to be of any importance. 

No one, at all versed in musical antiquities, of 
even later generations, ever imagined that either 
Purcell or Handel was the composer of the tune. 

Good Mr. Latrobe was off his guard when he 
confidently asserted the tune to be the composi- 
tion of Claude Goudimel. The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge fell into the same 
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mistake. Goudimel published his harmonisation 
of the tunes in the Genevan Psalter in 1565. 
None of the melodies in that Psalter were framed 
by him. He merely put harmonies to them. 

To the question, as given by yourself, “ Whether 
the Old Hundredth be a Lutheran, or French, or 
Flemish melody ?” I venture rather positively to 
reply, It is none of the three. 

Allow me to add, that the real origin of the 
tune is fully and most satisfactorily described, as 
the American critics affirm, in A History of the 
Old Hundredth Psalm Tune, printed, somewhat 
accidentally, at New York about three years ago ; 
and which, it is expected, will be published in 
England by Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Co., in 
the course of a few weeks. To say more of the 
work at present would be unfair to parties con- 
cerned. ye 





FREE-MARTIN. 
(2™ S. iii. 148.) 


I cannot give the inquirer on this subject direct 
references to the best authorities; but I do not 
doubt that he will find the matter fully discussed 
in some original papers of the 7’ransactions of the 
Royal Society, or perhaps in some of the works of 
the great human and comparative anatomist John 
Hunter. 

It is an undoubted fact that the twin-heifer is 
most frequently barren ; and this barrenness arises 





Into her womb convey sterility! 

Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 
And from her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her!” 


M. (2.) 





On this subject there has been much difference 
of opinion. Often have I heard it stated that 
twins neither become fathers nor mothers, and I 
have known such an opinion so strongly to pre- 
vail, that, in a present case which I am about to 
record, the husband and parent — having lost his 
first wife, by whom he had children — when far 
advanced in life entered upon a second marriage, 
and at the time he advised with me on the point. 
He then stated that, as his intended — although 
much younger than himself — was a twin, there 
would probably be no children. He married the 
lady, a twin, and has had four children, the fourth 
born within the last few days. The brother twin, 
who married previous to the sister, has no chil- 
dren. 

In my professional experience, now of forty 
years’ duration, I have known twins of the same 
sex both to have children; but I do not know of 
an instance where the twins of different sexes 
have each of them families, nor am I aware that 


| it is confined to the sex,— one has, and the other 


from the absence, or the imperfect development, 


of certain of the internal parts of generation. But 
this is not always the case; for a friend and neigh- 
bour of mine had, two or three years ago, a twin- 
heifer which proved to be fruitful, her brother 
growing up at the same time a strong and healthy 
ox. I believe that when the twin-calves are both 
of the female sex, it may also happen that one may 
turn out to be a free-martin. 

Of the origin of the name I am quite ignorant, 
and hope that the inquiry will not be dropped till 
that, too, has been traced out and accounted for. 

It is certainly recorded in “ folk lore,” as Curu- 
BerT Bene says, that the same peculiarity attends 
the twin condition of the human species. I do not 
think that this has ever been verified by dissection. 
But I myself know several instances in which the 
rule has held good, where both children were of 
the female sex ; in large families, too, where there 
seemed to be all the aptitude for a healthy succes- 
sion. And it is no uncommon thing, when twin 
sisters are married, for speculations to get abroad 
as to which of the two would carry the curse so 
grandly denounced by the indignant father of 
Regan and Goneril : 

“Hear, Nature, hear ; 
Dear goddess, hear! suspend thy purpose, if 
Thou didst intend to make this creature fruitful! 








has not. There must be some peculiar develop- 

ment which, with many other events, is hidden 

from our knowledge. M. D. 
Kennington. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Shake-Bag (2™ S. iii. 209.) — The following 
anecdote was told me by an old lady, a daughter 
of Samuel Sidebottom, Rector of Middleton in the 
county of Lancaster. 

“ After morning service some of my father’s 
tenants used to come into the servants’ hall to get 
a horn of ale. My father would go in and talk 
with them, and sometimes ask them how they 
liked his sermon (you must know he was rather 
proud of his preaching), and as the answer was of 
course in praise of it, he would say, ‘ Yes, yes, 
that was my Shake-bag.’” 

Upon my inquiring what “ shake-bag” meant, 
she said, “In those days they used to fight what 
they called ‘a main of cocks,’ so many on each 
side, sometimes as many as thirty ; each cock was 
brought in in a bag and shaken out into the cockpit. 
The cock of greatest promise, the best cock, was 
called by its owner his ‘shake-bag.’"” This old 
lady died in 1826. She remembered the Pre- 
tender’s breakfasting at her father’s house in 
1745, J. W. Farrer. 


In the south-eastern part of Lincolnshire, a man 
of irregular disreputable character is called “a 
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shak-bogly fellow,” or sometimes more shortly, “ a | 
sad shak.” Pisuzy Tuompson. 


Stoke Newington. 


** Lorcha,” Meaning of (2™ S. iii. 170.) — The | 
Portuguese, who visited China at an early period, | 
would probably build and employ small sailing 
vessels for the river and coasting trade, and give | 
to a ship of this kind the name of lancha, which 
in their language signifies a launch, pinnace, or 
small ship. ‘he English would be very likely to 
transmute lancha into lorcha. Our naval nomen- 
clature is indebted for many of its terms to the | 
Portuguese, and some of the transmutations are 
curious enough. Tuos. Boys. | 


Brickwork, its Bond (2™ §. iii. 149. 199.) —If 
you have a correspondent resident at Poole, or | 
occasionally passing through the town, I hope he 
will not be prevented from satisfying my inquiry, 
how the brickwork in question is bonded, by the 
statement of A. Hott W urre, which you will find 
is utterly irrelevant to the question. Brighton is 
not Poole, and black glazed tiles are not red brick 
headers; and | more than suspect A. Hot 
Wurts has never seen the houses I wrote of. I 
still hope some correspondent, capable ‘of giving 
information as to the fact, will afford it through 
your columns. TRowe.. 


Dr. Solomon's Balm of Gilead (2™ S. iii, 187.) 
—This was made and sold at Liverpool. He 
realised a princely fortune, and built a splendid 
house between Liverpool and Manchester. It was 
generally supposed that the principal ingredient 
of the Balm of Gilead was brandy. A humorous 
anecdote is related of the Doctor having invited a 
party of gentlemen to a dinner, where the wines 
and viands were of the most recherché kind. The 
party having partaken pretty freely of the wine, 

gan to banter the Doctor, requesting a bottle 
each of Balm of his Gilead, which he most willingly 
complied with. 

When they were about to leave, the servant 
demanded a guinea from each of the gentlemen : 
and, on their appealing to the Doctor, he replied 
that his servant was perfectly right; for that he 


gave his wine, but sold his Balm of Gilead. E. T. 


Kensington. 


A descriptive notice of this far-famed Liverpool 
quack medicine will be found in the Appendix to 
Macaulay's Medical Dictionary. Anon. 


fol. Ohey the Regicide (1"* S. viii. 621.) —If 
E. P. H. of Clapham has never had any reply to 
his Query respecting the descendants of Col. Okey, 
he may obtain information if he likes to commu- | 
nicate with F. D. | 
Alma Place, Sidmouth, Devon. 





Lwilow the Regicide (2™ S. iii. 146.) — Maiden 
Bradley is in the hundred of Mere, and Hill 


| Deverill in that of Heytesbury, and those hun- 


dreds are described in Sir R. C. Hoare’s History 
of South Wiltshire. The Ludlow tomb at Hill 
Deverill is described in Heytesbury hundred, 

.11. The historian does not give any Ludlow 
inscriptions at Maiden Bradley, and if any “slabs” 
still record them, perhaps Henri will oblige us 
with the particulars. Sir R. C. Hoare (p. 16.) 
states that Epmunp Lupiow was born in the 
parish of Maiden Bradley, in a farm rented of the 
family of Seymour, called South Court, now New 
Mead. A very interesting communication by 
Mr. C. E. Long on the monumental records of 
the English republican refugees, Ludlow, Brough- 
ton, Love, and Cawley, still remaining at Vevay 
in Switzerland, and of some documents relative to 
them existing in the municipal records there, may 
be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 
1854. J.G.N. 


Sensations in Drowning (1* S. xii. 87. 153. 236. 
500.)—In your twelfth volume there are several 
communications on the singular sensations which 
some persons appear to have experienced in 
drowning. I will not question the veracity of 
those who have undergone the fearful ordeal, but 
I take the liberty to think that they must have 
been persons of very peculiar psychologieal idio- 
syncrasies. I have myself been twice drowned to 
insensibility ; once in the river Avon, in the vi- 
cinity of Rugby, and once in the Oxford canal. 
In each instance, till the extinction of conscious- 
ness, I was fully aware of the awful position in 
which I was « bay quite collected, free from 
acute pain, and hopeless of being saved from im- 
pending death. But I had no particular remem- 
brance of anything, either good or bad, which had 
occurred during my past life. And as I con- 
sider myself a fair average specimen of humanity, 
neither much better nor much worse than my 
neighbours, I am disposed to conclude, from what 
I have heard and seen, as well as suffered, that 
the experience of nine out of every ten persons 
who have been drowned and recovered, accords 
with my own. H. H. J. 

Manchester, 


Portrait of John Henderson (1* S. x. 26.; 2™°S. 
iii. 188.) At the death of Mr. Cottle this por- 
trait became the property of his sister, Mrs. the 
of Firfield House, near this city, and after her 
decease, some two years ago, it was taken to Lon- 
don, where, I doubt not, it can now be seen or 
heard of on application to N. Dawson, Esq., No. 3. 
Basinghall Street. BrisTo.ignsis. 


Without being able to answer the Query of 
N. J. H. regarding the particular portrait of John 
Henderson to which he refers, it may interest him 
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to know that I have in my possession a very 
curious unfinished sketch (engraved) of this cele- 
brated man, representing the head only, and which 
is remarkable for the character and expression 
conveyed. No name is attached, either of artist, 
engraver, or publisher, and as I should be glad to 
learn something of the antecedents of this print, 
it is open to the inspection of N. J. H. at any 
time he pleases. As he seems interested in the 
life of Henderson he can at the same time peruse 
a letter of his (partially destroyed, unfortunately) 
which I have in my collection, having reference 
to his disputes with John Palmer. 

Epwarp Y. Lowne. 

13. New Broad Street. 


I have a large oval print of him published by 
Hogg, 1792, from a picture at Hanham painted by 
W. Palmer, 1787. Mr. Strong, late Brooks, Bristol, 
had the copper-plate of it. 

In the Gent.’s obituary, vol. lviii. p. 1031., is a 
long account of him, and reference is made to 
other notices in vol. lv., and also in the Index; 
but the references are wrong, and I have not been 
able to correct them. 

John Henderson lived at Hanham, in my former 
parish of Bitton, and I used to hear many anec- 
dotes of him from the old people. 

H. T, Ex.acomsse. 

Fashions (2™ S. iii. 33. 197.) — Of all the ex- 
traordinary and absurd fashions that ever pre- 
vailed, the most remarkable was that of the “ pad,” 
adopted by ladies about sixty years ago, and on 
which the newspapers of the day contain many 
comments. Ladies of l’ége nubile up to about 
thirty-five years appeared with what might be 
termed an anterior bustle, or “ pad,” so that each 
appeared une Semme Brosse 5 such Srossesse seem- 
ing to have arrived at four months, as nearly as 
might be guessed. This was the vogue at the 
same time when gentlemen discarded the shoe 


buckle from constant wear, and adopted black | 


riband to tie their shoes in common. I recollect 
to have seen a song in a Birmingham newspaper 
which ran something after this manner: 
“ 
I'll say it again and again, 
That Pads female beauty disgrace, 
And shoe-strings look childish in men.” 

The abolition of the shoe buckle was one of 
those variations of fashion which operate so ruin- 
ously to certain classes of artificers. Tera. 

Thanks after the Gospel (2 §S. iii. 155.) —In 
the Mass of the Blessed ‘I'rinity, after the Gospel 
from St. John, chap. xv., “ Laus tibi Christe” is 
the “ Response of the Clerks.” B. W. 


Solomon's Judgment (2™ §. i. 270.) —A corre- 


' 


spondent, Jean Huorrs, inquires, whether Solo- | 


mon had any imitators in his judgment, and who 


they were? In the sacred books of the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, there are numerous passages which 
exhibit a striking resemblance to incidents in the 
Old Testament. In the Pali commentary on the 
discourses of Buddha, entitled the Pansiya-panas- 
jataka, or “ Book of the Five hundred and fifty 
Births,” the following story occurs: it has been 
translated by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, and will 
be found quoted at p. 191. of Roberts's Oriental 
Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures : — 

“ A woman who was going to bathe left her child to 
play on the banks of a tank, when a female. who was 
passing that way carried it off. They both appeared 
before Buddha, and each declared the child was her own, 
The command was therefore given that each claimant 
was to seize the infant by a leg and an arm, and pull with 
all her might in opposite directions. No sooner had they 
commenced, than the child began to scream; when the 
real mother, from pity, left off pulling, and resigned her 
claim to the other. The jude therefore decided that, 
as she only had shown true affection, the child must be 
hers.” 

J. Emerson Tenvent. 


St. Augustin's Sermons (2™ §. iii. 185.) —The 
correspondent who cites a passage from the Ser- 
mones ad Fratres in Eremo, appears not to be 
aware that these Sermons are not of the slightest 
authority, as they are well known not to have 
been the composition of St. Augustin. In the 
old editions of the works of that holy Father and 
illustrious Doctor of the Church, these Sermones 
are prefaced by a notice that they have been 
patched up in some places with fragments from 
the Rule of St. Augustin, but that the rest was 
never written by the saint. The editor prefixes a 
@ to all those chapters which are spurious ; and I 
need not add, that the chapter xxxvii. quoted has 
the fatal mark prefixed. Indeed, the passage 
quoted is too palpably absurd to have been penned 
by a man wise and intelligent, like the glorious 
St. Augustin. F. C. H. 


* Lama Sabachthani” (2™ §. iii. 111.) —I have 
two editions of the book by me; the first dated 
London, 1707, dedicated to Queen Anne, with a 
Poetical Prologue, quite perfect; the other im- 
perfect, wanting title, preface, and last leaf, but a 
much larger work, though by the same author. It 
has the addition of several hymns, which the first 
or earlier editions lack. I do not know the author. 

DanieL Sepewick,. 

81, Sun Street, Bishopsgate. 


Showing the White Feather (2™ S. iii. 198.) — 

I thought that the appearance of a white feather 

in the fine plumage of a gamecock was considered 

as evidence against the purity of his breeding. 
Hence the stigma. But I am no ornithologist. 

Aurrep Garry. 


J. George Holman (2™ §. iii. 172. 200.) — Mon- 


| day, Feb, 12, 1798, was married Joseph George 
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Holman, Esq., of Covent Garden Theatre, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Frede- 
rick Hamilton, of Richmond, Surrey. (Vide Gent. 
Mag., Feb. 1798, p. 169.) 

The Rev. F. Hamilton, who was of the Duke of 
Hamilton’s family, resided at Lichfield House, 
Richmond, and was much devoted to horticulture. 
See Brookshaw’s Pomona Britannica, p. 16., and 
plate 19. Mr. Hamilton was at first. much opposed 
to the marriage, but ultimately consented. 

RicuMONDIENSIs. 


Your correspondent is wrong as to Holman’s 
first appearance: it was on the 25th Oct.1784. I 
have the newspaper of the day before me. 

Wa. Dovetass. 

Filius Populi (2™ S. iii. 107. 153.) — The | 
register of this parish, which is complete from the 
accession of Elizabeth, cOntains one such entry : 


“ Benjamin, filius populi, or y* son of a wandering 
begging woman, whose name could not be had, no, not 
in her extremity of child-bearing, was baptized the 
second day of February, 1664.” 


The mother, as appears by the register of burials, 
was buried on the same day. 

This, it will be seen, was a peculiar case, and 
the ordinary practice of my predecessors in those 
days was to enter an illegitimate child in his books | 
as “a Bastarde,” giving the mother’s name. In | 
the extract produced by Lorp Braysrooxeg, fiius 
populi clearly means illegitimate; but is it not | 
more likely that in the Webveshampten registers | 
it may mean a foundling ? J. C. Ropertson. 


Bekesbourne. 


Workmen's Terms (2 S. iii. 166.) — A strike ; 
to strike work; to strike a package; to break a | 
mark. ‘These terms are commonly used at the | 
docks on the Thames. 

A “strike” is a cessation of work by work- | 
people who are dissatisfied with, or who desire to | 
obtain better terms from, their employers. “To 
strike work” is to cease or leave off working, at 
the dinner hour, at the close of the day, or on any | 
other occasion ; but the foreman of a wharf at the | 
Docks often asks his men, “ Who struck these | 
cases?” in order to ascertain which of the men 
received certain packages from the carts or 
waggons and placed them upon the wharf. The 
word strike seems to be thus used in the sense of 
to lower, and to express the fact that the cases are | 
lowered from the waggon on to the wharf. | 
Sailors use the word strike in this latter sense in 
the terms “ strike sail” and “strike the flag.” 

“ Who broke this mark ?” is a question also often 
asked at the Docks, and it has a startling effect 
when heard for the first time, as it seems to imply 
that some mischief has been done; but the fore- 
man asks the question to ascertain which of his | 


men removed from the wharf or warehouse to the | 
\ 


| to part, 


| Dr. Bevan. 


| 9 hours’ immersion. 
| 18 hours in water: when laded out with a spoon,” (q. 


| still more wonderful resurrections. 


ship the first portion of a lot of goods whereof all 
the packages bear a common export mark. 

The word to break is here used in the sense of 
J. Leweryn Curtis. 


Aldermanbury. 


Resuscitation of drowned Flies (2™ S. iii. 127. 
191.) — Mr. River may be glad to have an ex- 
tract on the resuscitation of insects from that 
excellent and careful writer on the Honey Bee, 
I quote from the edition of 1838, 
published by Van Voorst, pp. 224, 225. 

After mentioning an instance — possibly that 
referred to by Mr. Satmon — of flies recovering a 
journey in Madeira from Virginia to London, he 
continues : — 

“ Bees may be immersed in water for a long time, 


without loss of life. Reaumur saw them recover after 
Dr. Evans accidentally left some 


ladled ?) “and placed in the sunshine, the majority of them 
recovered. Other animals, of analogous species, exhibit 
De Geer has observed 
one species of mite to live for some time in spirit of wine; 


| and Mr. Kirby states, that being desirous of preserving a 
| very pretty lady-bird, and not knowing how to accom- 


plish it, he immersed it in Geneva. ‘ After leaving it,’ 


| says he, ‘a day and a night, and seeing it without mo- 


tion, I concluded it was dead, and laid it in the sun to 
dry. It no sooner, however, felt the warmth, than it 
began to move, and afterwards flew away.’ ” 

I have myself known wasps recover, and that on 
a dull day, after they had been sunk for fourteen 
hours in a pond by large stones placed on the 
sheet in which the nest was wrapped ; indeed, on 
being exposed to the air, the insects seemed hardly 
stupefied, and began to fly away after a few 
minutes. K. mt. 


First Women Actors and First Scenes (2™ S. 


| iii, 206.) — Letters patent were granted by 


Charles IL., dated Jan. 15, 1662, to Sir William 
Davenant, authorising him to erect a theatre, and 
establish a company of actors in London or West- 
minster, or the suburbs of the same. The letters 
patent recite that the women’s parts in plays for- 
merly acted had been represented by men in the 
habits of women, “at which some have taken 
offence.” To remedy this abuse, it was now “ per- 
mitted and leave given” that all the women’s parts 
to be acted in the company now established, “ for 
the time to come may be performed by women.” 
Another company of actors was also authorised by 
the same letters patent, “ to be erected and set up 
by Thomas Killigrew, Esq.,” with the same privi- 
leges as the one established by Davenant; the 
former company was to “be stiled the Company 
of Us and our Royal Consort.” Davenant’s Com- 
any was called “the Servants of our dearly be- 
loved brother, James Duke of York.” This was the 
Duke's Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I think 
from the date of these letters patent, that the ap- 
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arance of Mrs. Coleman as Ianthe in 1656, must 

ave been very nearly, if not quite, the commence- 
ment of the practice. In the “ Dialogue” pre- 
fixed to Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, it is 
said, “ About the same time that scenes were in- 
troduced upon the stage at London, women were 
taught to act their own parts.” Custom even ran 
into the other extreme; since in Killigrew’s play 
of The Parson's Wedding, printed in 1663, “ all 
the parts were originally represented by women.” 
Pepys, speaking of this play, says, — 

“Luellin tells me what an obscene play this Parson's 
Wedding is, and that it is acted by nothing but women at 
the King’s House.” — Diary, vol. i. p. 314. 

This shows that the morality of the stage was not 
materially improved by the introduction of females 
on the stage. Pisury Tuomrson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Double Christian Names 
is a very common custom amongst the Greeks of 
the present day to give their children double 


| 
| 


2” §, iii. 99.) — Ik | 


Christian names, and even to give identically the | 
same names to two children of the same family ; | 


it is a source of great annoyance to strangers to | 


find two brothers or two sisters having the same 
double Christian names. W. B.C. 


Meaning of “ In” (2 §. iii. 169.) — T. S. will 
observe that the prefix common to the geogra- 
hical names he mentions is not Jn, but ZJnver. It 
is frequent in the Highlands, particularly in the 
county of Inverness, as applied to places at, or 
near to, the mouth of a river ; which is, I believe, 
the meaning of it: e.g. Inverness, Invergarry, 
Inverury, are so named from being respectively 
situated where the Ness,runs into the Moray 
Firth, the Garry into Loch Oich, and the Ury 
into the Don. Jnver, not compounded, is met with 
at two or three spots on the west coast of Ireland, 
apparently with a like meaning. We find the 
prefix again in New South Wales —“ ambigua 
tellure nova” —at Invermeen and Inverary ; mere 
transplants, of course, and put in with no re- 
ference to their former situation. Of Infrex or 
Inversk (q. Inveresk ?), I know nothing. K. mt. 


[Consult also “ N. & Q.” 1* S, vi. 290. 366. 496. ] 





Monoliths (2 S. iii. 189.) —The famous obelisk 
of Forres, so interesting to the antiquary, — which 
has been described by some writers as formed of 
a species of stone unknown in the district, and 
which, according to a popular tradition, was trans- 
ported from the Continent, — is evidently com- 
posed “ of a pure quartoze sandstone furnished by 
the upper beds of the Old Red Sandstone system. 
These are extensively quarried in Moray, near 
the village of Burghead, and exported to all parts 
of the world. It is the best building stone of the 
north of Scotland, both for beauty and durability.” 


See The Old Red Sandstone, by Hugh Miller, 
ed. 6., 1857., p. 239. F.S 
Churchdowna. 


How do Oysters make their Shells (2™ §. ii. 
228.; iii. 158. 198.) — The following Note may 
assist in furnishing a reply to this Query : 

“ A London oysterman can tell the age of his flock to a 
nicety. The age of an oyster is not to be found out by 
looking into its mouth. It bears its years upon its back. 
Everybody who has handled an oyster-shell must have 
observed that it seemed as if composed of successive layers 
of plates overlapping each other. These are technically 
termed ‘ shoots,’ and each of them marks a year’s growth, 
so that by counting them we can determine at a glance 
the year when the creature came into the world. Up to 
the time of its maturity the shoots are regular and suc- 
cessive; but after that time they become irregular, and 
are piled one over the other, so that the shell becomes 
more and more thickened and bulky. Judging from the 
great thickness to which some oyster-shells have attained, 
this mollusc is capable, if left to its natural changes un- 
molested, of attaining a patriarchal longevity.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Foreign Airs and Native Graces (2° §. iii. 124.) 
— Respecting the origin of psalm tunes, add the 


| following from the Illustrated Exhibitor : 





“The first tunes were popular airs and dances. The 
Old Hundredth was a love ditty; Rebuke me not was a 
jig; and Stand up, O Lord, was a Poitou dance, Gar- 
diner, under the sanction of George IV., and Archbishop 
Manners, adapted 220 strains of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, to as many of the best versions of the Psalms; 
and he says, musically speaking, ‘ England has not pro- 
duced a single original idea.’ He ascribes the thoughts 
of Arne and Purcell to the Italians, and our grave church 


music to the Flemings.” 
R. W. Hacxwoopn. 


“ Saucer,” Derivation of the Word (2™ §. ii. 
387.) — There can, I think, be little doubt that 
Dr. Johnson is right in deriving saucer imme- 
diately from the French sauciére, a sauce-boat ; 
and it is equally certain that sauciére comes from 
sauce. But about the etymology of this last word 
there have been many different opinions. Junius 
even proposes the Welsh saws. I prefer the Latin 
sal; thus, Gs (4Aos), sal (salis), sals, saus, sauce. 
(See some curious remarks on the subject in 
Lemon's Etymological Dictionary.) In this case, 
the word saucer would correspond to salsarius. 


J. Cyprian Rust. 
Norwich. 


“ Nimkingang,” §c. (2 S. iii. 189.) — Palmer 
(Dial. of Devon, with a Gloss. Lon. 1837) writes 
nymphinggang, but does not give any derivation. 
Query corrupted from niigel and gang (the Swe- 
dish has nagel-irdng for a whitlow). If not, then 
perhaps the only etymological part of the word is 
nim; kin being a dim., as in Pipkin, Tomhin, &c. 
Palmer writes Pinswill, and derives it from Sax. 
pynighen, to afflict. But query from Pain-swell- 
ing; thus Painswelling, Painswell, Pinswell. May 
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not apse be a corruption of abscess? thus abscess, 
absexs, abses, abse, apse. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Gray’s Inn. 


In Cornwall this word is pronounced “ nimpin- 
gale.” “Apse” is with us an evident corruption 
of abscess. 
the finger are implicated, the disease is called a 
“veak.” Perhaps the following quotation from 
Carew's extraordinary account of John Size, the 
uncouth creature in the household of Sir William 
Beville, may help some one of your 
throw light on the latter word: 

“In this sort he continued for diuers yeeres, untill 
(vpon I wot not what veake or unkindnesse), away he 
gets and abroad he rogues,” &c,— Survey of Cornwall, 


ed, MDCCLXIX. 
T. Q.C. 
Bodmin. 


Early Mention of Tobacco (2™ §S. iii. 207.) — I 
do not know the date of Dekker’s English Vil- 
lanies, but I find in the second part of his Honest 
Whore, which is entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company on the 29th April, 1608, an al- 
lusion to the practice of “ drinking tobacco,” which 
was then the common phrase for smoking it. 
Again, in the Roaring Girl, written by Middle- 
ton and Dekkar, and performed in'1611. The 
“mincing and shredding of tobacco” is men- 
tioned, and “a pipe of rich smoak ” 
* sixpence.” 

Stoke Newington. 


Stamp Duty on Baptisms (2™ §. iii. 206.) — It 
was enacted, hy the 23 George IIL. ec. 67., that 
after the first day of October, 1783, a stamp duty 
of threepence should be paid to his Majesty upon 
the entry of every burial, marriage, birth, or 
christening in the register of every parish, pre- 
cinct, or place in Great Britain, under a penalty of 
5l. for every entry. And that the churchwardens 
should provide a book for each entry to be made 
therein; and the parson, vicar, curate, or other 
person receiving the duty was to be allowed two 
shillings in the 7% for his trouble. By the 
25 George III. c. 75. the tax was extended to 
Dissenters. The Act was repealed by the 34 
George III. c. 11., the tax ceasing Oct. 1. 1794. 

coum Booker R. 


J. G. N. is referred to ».& @” 2a 
10. 60. ; iii. 94. Both parochial and non-parochial 
registers of that date have stamped printed forms, 
or the minister submitted the book to the tax 
collector from time to time, and paid the total 
amount due in respect of the several entries. 

J. S. Burn. 

Roman Measures (2"' S. iii. 170.) — The forms 
3/4, 1/3, express fractional parts, and are equi- 
valent to 3, 3. Thus, 201 3/4, implies 2013 
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